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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
ere ties 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the “SPECTATOR” 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS, the outside pages of which 
will be devoted to Advertisements. The Seventeenth of these Supplements 
will be issued with the ‘‘Sprcrator” of Saturday, July 10th; and 
Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing Office not later than 
noon on the Wi aaesicntd annetted that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee ee 
ARLIAMENT is to be dissolved to-day, the writs will be 
out in the evening, and the first pollings should take 
place on Friday, the elections then proceeding continuously for 
a fortnight. The issue remains as uncertain as ever; but, 
fortunately, the agony will be short. So far as we can judge, 
all depends upon the number of the Unionists who remain 
resolute to prefer a short domination of Tories, moderated by 
the most experienced Liberal chiefs, to the disruption of the 
Kingdom. There has, of course, been another flood of 
speeches; but argument is exhausted, and the only new 
fact which comes out is that the Ministry are widely divided. 
Mr. Gladstone says as little as possible about details, and 
leaves all courses open; Mr. Morley clearly and resolutely 
insists on both Bills as they stand; Lord Rosebery shirks the 
Purchase Bill; and Mr. Childers says he will put no pecu- 
niary burden on the English taxpayer for the sake of Irish 
landlords. We agree with Mr. Goschen that Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Morley are the realities among the shadows, and believe 
that if the verdict is for Home-rule, we shall have the old 
scheme, spoiled by some absurd effort to readmit the Irish, and 
a new Purchase Bill, strong or weak according to the national 
vote. It is strange to think that before our next issue the silent 
classes will have begun to speak, that their command is final, 
and that no man, from Mr. Gladstone downwards, knows what 
it will be. 


Mr. Bright’s address to the electors of the Central Division 
of Birmingham is one of great dignity and power. He declines 
to pledge himself to the “ principle’ of the Home-rule Bill,—a 
principle “ which may be innocent or most dangerous, as it may 
be explained or insisted on in the future Bills.” “ I cannot give 
any such pledge. The experience of the past three months does 
not increase my confidence in the wisdom of the Administration, 
or of their policy with respect to the future government of Jreland. 
We have before us a principle which is not explained by its 
author or its supporters, and I will not pledge myself to what I 
do not understand or what I cannot approve.” He disapproves 
altogether the existence of two Legislative Assemblies in the 
United Kingdom, and believes that “no Irish Parliament can 
be as powerful or as just in Ireland as the United Parliament 
sitting in Westminster.” ‘“ My six years’ experience’ ’ of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party, “of their language in the House of 





Commons, and of their deeds in Ireland, makes it impossible 
for me to consent to hand over to them the property and the 
rights of four millions of the Queen’s subjects, our countrymen 
in Ireland. At least two millions of them are as loyal as the 
population of your town, and I will be no party to a measure 
which will thrust them from the generosity and justice of the 
United and Imperial Parliament.” That is in “the grand 
style,” if ever an election address was. 





Lord Salisbury on Friday week made an unusually temperate 
speech at Leeds, in which he endeavoured to explain his indiscreet 
utterance about twenty years of repression. He declared that 
he had not recommended anything to be made punishable except 
proved breach of the criminal law. ‘Our coercion was directed 
against the criminal classes, against murders, against robberies, 
against mutilation of beasts.” To “ compare that coercion with 
Mr. Gladstone’s coercion, when he imprisoned a thousand men 
without trial for a political object, is to juggle with words.” 
“ We have not recommended political coercion.” He denied ab- 
solutely that the Tory Cabinet—and he spoke in the hearing of 
fourteen persons who knew the facts—ever entertained a pro- 
posal for the constitution of an Irish Legislature, or ever told 
Mr. Parnell they did. And, finally, he denied the charge of 
wishing “to exterminate the horny-handed sons of toil.” He 
had wished to assist willing emigrants, and thereby increase the 
wages of those who remained. One effect of the Home-rule 
would be greatly to increase the pressure on British work- 
men, for if Ireland were ruined, as it would be, Irish 
workmen would flock over to England by tens of thousands. 
He was willing to grant local self-government to Ireland, but 
the statutory bodies must pass bye-laws, not laws. We wish 
Lord Salisbury had stated what his policy would be with regard 
to the agrarian difficulty. 


Mr. Gladstone’s first Edinburgh speech was delivered in the 
Music-hall yesterday week. Arguing that of the 250 Conser- 
vative seats, 40 were due to the Irish votes, he held that if the 
Irishmen in the constituencies had not voted for those who 
turned out to be their foes, the Bill would have been carried, for- 
getting, however, that if there had then been an alliance between 
the Parnellites and Mr. Gladstone, Liberals who now condemn 
that alliance would have voted the other way. As to the recent 
Bills, Mr. Gladstone described them as dead, but the principle 
of astatutory Legislature for Ireland as surviving for the accept- 
ance of the electors. He insisted that Lord Carnarvon must have 
told Lord Salisbury all about his interview with Mr. Parnell, and 
that the Tory Prime Minister had certainly acquiesced in a 
Lord-Lieutenant who was not only himself both at heart 
and avowedly a “dismemberer and disintegrator” of the 
United Kingdom, but who had confidentially communicated 
that bias of his to the great Irish “dismemberer and dis- 
integrator” himself. In a passage of very skilful banter 
on Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Gladstone rallied him on being first 
for a large scheme of federation, and then for a small scheme of 
provincial government, which would cut the national aspirations 
of Ireland into quarters ‘‘as a man is hung, drawn, and 
quartered.” ‘So up rises Mr. Chamberlain like a lark, and so 
low flies Mr. Chamberlain like the swallow before a storm.” In 
short, all the rival schemes to his own were mere shifting, 
fluctuating, and vanishing dreams; the only real rival to his 
policy was the policy of coercion,—the policy of Lord Salisbury. 


In Monday’s speech Mr. Gladstone pursued the same theme. 
He insisted that Ireland had forced herself again upon Parlia- 
ment, just as an obstruction on a line of railway forces the 
removal of that obstruction on the railway authorities as their 
first duty. The train comes to a standstill. The passengers 
are thrusting their heads out at every window, and asking, 
‘Why do you stop the train?’ Just so the Parnellites stopped 





the Parliamentary train, and made it necessary to remove the 
obstruction. The only answer to Mr. Gladstone is that this 
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never happened. In this Parliament at least, it was he who 
anticipated the obstruction, and not the passengers who cried 
out because it had occurred. Nor is there anything to show 
that if he had required Mr. Parnell to formulate his demands, 
and get the Irish people to agree upon them and to prove the 
consistency of those demands with British safety, the obstruc- 
tion would as yet have taken place. As to the Land Bill, Mr. 
Gladstone declared that merely for disapproving the Land Bill 
no one need vote against the Government, as that was not the 
issue. But his language as to the withdrawal of the principle of 
the Land Bill was extremely guarded and diplomatic. He denied 
that he differed from the speech of the late Sir Robert Peel in 
1834, and denied this on the ground that in 1834 the Union had 
had no fair trial, and could not have been said to have then 
failed; and, further, on the ground that Sir Robert was speak- 
ing of a dissolution of the Union, and that what he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) has proposed is much better and safer than a dissolution 
of the Union. Then he went on to appeal to Scotland in the 
name of Ireland to gratify the reasonable wishes of Ireland, 
seeing that Ireland had consented to the conditions laid down 
by English scruples and even “ prejudices.” We must say that 
Mr. Gladstone is not on very firm ground in insisting on this 
supposed Irish consent to his own proposed guarantees. Even 
the Irish Members would probably resist many of them in 
Committee. And that the Irish nation either has endorsed or 
will ever endorse the acceptance of all these conditions when 
they come to have them fully explained, we do not believe. 


The third Scotch speech, delivered in Glasgow on Tuesday, 
opened with a quotation from Dr. Chalmers eulogising the Irish 
character. Mr. Gladstone then went on to admit that the 
Government could think of no new security for Ulster, and that 
they adopted Mr. Parnell’s view on that head. But he utterly 
disbelieved that any religious persecution in Ireland would 
result from Home-rule; and of the administrative “ elbowing ” 
of Protestants out of all positions of advantage which Mr. 
Goschen had anticipated, he said nothing at all. He denied that 
the story of the Scotch Union furnishes any evidence in favour 
of the Irish Union, Scotland having practically always got what 
in reason it wanted through the Imperial Parliament; but was 
not that precisely the policy which, in 1868, Mr. Gladstone pro- 
posed to extend also to Ireland, and of which now he has so 
faint-heartedly despaired ? He intimated that the Foreign Office 
pledge to bring back Irish representatives to discuss Imperial 
affairs is to be redeemed, but so redeemed ‘as not to interfere 
with the freedom of the Irish Legislature, nor with the dignity, 
order, and independence of the English,” which is very like 
saying that the fox and the goose are to be left alone together 
under conditions which, without protecting the goose and without 
fettering the fox, will yet secure that the goose shall be per- 
fectly safe from the fox’s attack. And he concluded with his 
usual powerful appeal for justice to Ireland. On his return to 
Hawarden, Mr. Gladstone made a short speech at Carlisle 
against the Unionist, Mr. Ferguson. 


Mr. Goschen grows. We cannot, in the limited space at our 
command, give even the chief points of his speeches this week 
at Darlington, Newcastle, and Edinburgh; but this we note, 
that they have shown in him a great popular power for dealing, 
and dealing not only good-humouredly, but often with great 
point, with hostile comment of no very scrupulous kind, and that 
he sticks to his brief, in spite of all interruption, and positively 
compels his audience to grasp his argument. He is a great 
political educator, and no speeches recently have equalled his in 
the closeness of their logic and the power of his retorts. He 
compelled the Newcastle people to see that some large scheme for 
the settlement of the Irish land question is certainly not dead, 
but is at most in a condition of suspended animation; and at 
Edinburgh he has made a very great impression, by showing 
the absolute impossibility of so distinguishing [rish, Scotch, and 
English affairs as to permit of separate Legislatures of anything 
like the Parliamentary type. He took, for instance, the abolition 
of University tests which he advocated against Mr. Gladstone, 
and asked the audience whether that was an exclusively English 
question, pointing out, moreover, that if it had been, the aboli- 
tion of those tests in the English Universities would have been 
postponed long beyond the time at which it was actually carried. 
It was carried by Scotch votes. Mr. Goschen’s popular speeches 
have indeed been models of close, lucid, and familiar argument. 


Mr. Chamberlain has made two great speeches—one at Bir- 


minor ones, all so full of matter that it is hopeless to condense 
them. He adheres in the main to his well-known scheme ang 
his usual arguments, and goes on denouncing the Land-purchagg 
Bill, which he says is a well-known kind of impostor, ang 
“shams dead” in order to extract money; but on Thursday he 
suddenly broke into a loftier strain:-—'The issue presented 
to you is the gravest that was ever presented to the 
people, I implore you to consider it with the great atten. 
tion which it deserves. Put aside all personal feeling and 
all partial affection. Remember that you are trustees of 
a great inheritance. To you, the new democracy, have been 
entrusted the destinies of this great country. Is there any one 
here, any Englishman, any Scotchman, or any loyal Irishman, 
who is not proud of these two isles which form the United 
Kingdom ? See to it that in your hands their glory suffers not, 
that there is no diminution of the lustre which shines upon 
your British annals.” He had the good fortune to be a friend 
of M. Gambetta, and M. Gambetta had once said to him that 
“ democracy had yet to show itself able and willing to govern a 
great Empire.” Some day or other Mr. Chamberlain will fight 
for the great Empire; and we do not think, when that hour 
arrives, Englishmen will have to complain of his slackness. 


Mr. Morley, in two speeches, at Bradford and Newcastle, 
fights openly and daringly for Mr. Gladstone’s Bills. At the 
former place, for instance, on Saturday, he declared they were 
not dead, but would be revived. He thought criticism of their 
details was mainly prompted by hatred of their principles. He 
believed Home-rule indispensable, because if we were at war we 
should not have the Irish Members for friends ; because Irish- 
men would never be rid of their economic fallacies until they 
stood face to face with their consequences; because the Irish 
people have “ piety, reverence, and too much docility ;” and 
because even if they wish for Separation, they wish it because 
of the bad system under which they have been governed. 
He did not believe that, with Ireland set free, the violent section 
could govern the Constitutional section of Irishmen, for it was 
only the old system which gave the extreme men their strength; 
and he thought the ruling party in Ireland would stand between 
England and the Extremists. He rejected Lord Salisbury’s 
plans, because local self-government, if honest, would do more 
harm than good; and Mr. Chamberlain’s plans, because he did 
not believe that what might suit England, or Scotland, or 
Wales would suit Ireland. Her case demanded special treat- 
ment. The only course was to give Ireland the system she 
wants, the only system which her leaders and people will consent 
to work. 


At Newcastle, on Monday, Mr. Morley was even more 
emphatic. He went in strongly for both Bills, declaring that 
he for one would never consent to leave the Land Question to 
the Irish, because the land system of Ireland, “ the vilest and 
most monstrous on the face of the earth,” was our work, and is 
our responsibility. Home-rule was unavoidable, because Ireland 
needed strong government, and the British neither could nor 
would give strong government; because the demoralised habits, 
which he did not deny, of parts of Ireland had been acyuired 
under our system of rule; and because the Irish Government 
must be national, must be fully responsible, and must possess 
“a large and liberal measure of power,” commensurate with the 
responsibility placed upon it. The principles of the Bill met 
the difficulties, and no other principles would. No separate plan 
for Ulster could be just, for it must place the 400,000 Catholics 
of the Province under the 600,000 Protestants. He doubted the 
possibility of inventing a scheme for the full and continuons 
representation of Ireland in Westminster, and denounced the 
English plan of local self-government as unworkable. If Kerry 
were treated as Northumberland, Kerry must control her police; 
and if Kerry controlled her police, there was an end to law and 
order,—a most remarkable admission. Mr. Morley did not 
explain in detail why, if Kerry could not be trusted, Ireland 
could; but his thought, faintly indicated, was, as we have 
attempted to show elsewhere, that the national Irish Govern- 
ment born of the Revolution, whatever else it was not, would at 
least be strong. We do not think that, if the Land Question 
were settled, he would greatly object to a little native tyranny. 
Israel wants Rehoboam, but then he must be Jewish,—that 
seems to us the half-avowed idea in Mr. Morley’s mind. There 
might be truth in it if we had any chance of a Rehoboam who 
would be just. 
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can discern in them too often the endeavour to offer shadowy 
substitutes for Mr. Gladstone’s promises,—substitutes which 
would not satisfy Ireland, and which would lend the National 
League immense opportunities of drawing blood. Thus, Mr. 
Story-Maskelyne, who, in his address to the Cricklade Division 
of Wilts, says most admirably of the Irish minority that they 
look ‘‘ with dread on the installation of the founders of the Land 
League and the National League as the advisers of the Irish 
Executive, and as the lawgivers for Irish property,” and declares 
that the true alternative for coercion “ is a type of local Legisla- 
ture in accordance with real safeguards for the imperilled 
liberties and property of the minority, and the retention in its 
integrity and with its paramount authority of the Imperial 
Parliament.” But Mr. Maskelyne does not tell his constituents 
what this type of local Legislature, if it exists, is like. Thus, 
too, even Sir John Lubbock, in his interesting address to the 
electors of the London University, in which he insists with great 
force on the economical root of Irish grievances, and the 
tendency of the proposed measure to strengthen and deepen 
that root, would “ provide for Ireland the same powers of self- 
government for purely internal affairs as for England and Scot- 
land,” which means, we suppose, that he would hand over at once 
the Irish police to the nominees of the National League. And 
so, too, Mr. Brinsley Nixon, in his very telling and vigorous 
Unionist address to the electors of Dundee, where he is fighting 
most gallantly a very hard battle, thinks that in regard to local 
self-government, “the Irish people have a claim to exceptional 
consideration over their Scotch, Welsh, or their English fellow- 
citizens.” Will it be possible to put down boycotting by the aid 
of a police paid and instructed by the inventors of the process ? 
The completion of agrarian reform must, in Ireland at least, 
precede the development of local self-government. 


Few things are so inexplicable about the Irish movement as 
the refusal of the people of Ireland to provide any money for 
carrying it on. The farmers acknowledge that they have 
saved three millions a year by it, the classes which vote 
have millions in the Savings Banks, a subscription of nine- 
pence a month from each Parnellite voter would provide 
£100,000 a year—more than is wanted—yet the whole 
burden is thrown upon the American Irish. The latter are 
beginning to be sensible of the anomaly. Mr. Eugene Kelly, 
chairman of the Irish Parliamentary Committee in New York, 
made aspeech on Monday in which, after protesting the loyalty of 
Trish-A mericans “ to Gladstone and Parnell ’’—* Powers eternal, 
such names mingled !”—he adjured his countrymen to go on sub- 
scribing, not only because victory was near, but “ because Ire- 
land will soon cease to be a burden onus.” His people, it would 
seem, are almost sick of subscribing, and it is necessary to 
address their pockets as well as appeal to their patriotism. The 
speech suggests the truth of the old statement, that the Irish at 
home care heartily about their agrarian dispute, but are only 
anxious for Home-rule because it will enable them to acquire 
land cheap. Poor as the country is, it could, if in earnest, pro- 
vide £100,000 a year for Mr. Parnell almost without an effort. 
He is suppesed to have 500,000 households at his back, and the 
subscription would be less than a penny a week per house! 
Even a halfpenny a week would make the party independent; 
but it is unattainable. 


As a curious illustration of the demoralising effect of the 
present suspended animation of government in Ireland, we may 
mention an instance of the action of the tenantry in relation 
to rent which we know to be true, and which we believe to be 
typical. While the Conservatives were in office, the tenantry of 
a certain landowner demanded a reduction of 20 per cent., and 
accepted a reduction of 10 per cent. on their rents. The Liberal 
Government came in, and the same tenantry then withdrew 
their assent, and demanded a reduction of 40 per cent., refusing 
to pay till it should be granted. Then Mr. Gladstone’s Bill 
was thrown out, upon which the tenantry at once came and 
paid down part of their rent, with a promise to pay the rest, by 
way of securing their position. What can illustrate more 
vividly the disastrous moral effect of the present uncertainty 
in Ireland ? 





The Expulsion Bill passed the French Senate on Tuesday by 
137 to 122, after a speech of much oratorical force, in which M. 
de Freycinet urged that the Princes had not lived innocuously 
in France, for their chief, the Comte de Uhambord, had never 
resided there; that their presence raised an impression of weak- 











ness in the Republic; that they were not citizens, but a special 
clan, already debarred by law from office; and that if the Senate, 
quarrelling with the Chamber, rejected the Bill, that result would 
be regarded as a triumph for the Monarchists. The instant the 
law was passed, the Government acted on it, sending messengers 
to the Comte de Paris and Prince Napoleon that they must 
leave, and that time could only be granted them to arrange 
their affairs on condition that they abstained from manifestoes. 
Prince Napoleon and his son left Paris the same day for Switzer- 
land, and the Comte de Paris and his son quitted Eu for 
England, vid Tréport. The Orleans Princes, it is said, feel their 
banishment most keenly, the young heir weeping bitterly when 
he heard the telegram, which his father was scarcely able to 
read. On his departure, the Count issued a manifesto to the 
French people, of which the principal sentences are given else- 
where. We need here only say that he stands forward avowedly 
as a Pretender. He can only go back as King. 


The President of the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, to whom the Union owes a vast 
debt of gratitude for indefatigable energy and work, delivered 
his annual address this day week, in which he insisted on the 
ideal of duty that these associations should keep before them, 
and drew a picture especially of those aspects of their work in 
which as yet they are deficient. He dwelt on the political 
development of these Clubs and Institutes as an essential part 
of their work. He hoped that every one of them would be a 
sound political school. For this purpose, he desired to see them 
including men of all shades of social and political opinion. 
Patronage, no doubt, they would not tolerate. Working men 
are no easier than other men under the depressing influence of 
moral patronage. He dwelt also on the special attention 
which ought to be given to the education of the young,—the 
apprentices,—in industrial, in technical, and in moral life. 
Special committees should be formed, he thought, in all these 
clubs for the training of the young, a course which must result 
in an immense improvement in the future efficiency of the clubs 
themselves. Nothing conld be better than the President’s 
address as a whole, though one feels with some regret that it 
was delivered to a class in whom club life of a kind is much fuller 
of educational promise than home life. In the present condition 
of the industrial classes, that is, we suppose, inevitable. But 
after all, clubs are very imperfect substitutes for home, and we 
cannot help looking to some (still distant) time when the home 
may be expected to supersede in great measure, even the best 
influences of the best-managed institutes in the world. 


Manchester New College celebrated its centenary on Wednes- 
day last, when the Rev. Dr. Martineau, the President, delivered 
an address at Willis’s Rooms on the history of the Noncon- 
formist Theological Academies and Colleges, and on the prin- 
ciple of teaching theology without the manacles of tests and 
creeds. His description of the origin of the Nonconformist 
Academies after the restoration of Charles II. was very graphic, 
and so, too, was his attack on the Act of Uniformity and 
on the disastrous effect of having to learn and teach up 
to prescribed standards of orthodoxy, without reference to the 
drift of the evidence which history and criticism produce as to 
the Divine or human origin of orthodox symbols. But Dr. 
Martineau appeared to be perfectly conscious that there was 
something to account for in the curious and somewhat suspicious 
uniformity with which the non-subscribing Theological College 
in which he himself has been so great and so successful a 
teacher, appoints heterodox teachers to its chairs. He 
maintained that this was due to the love of orthodox 
theologians for tests, and not to the love of his own 
College for negative conclusions. But we confess to a very 
serious doubt whether that is the whole account of the matter. 
Nay, further, we doubt whether even the Unitarians would 
choose to appoint the most learned of pure agnostics to any 
theological chair in their College; and we doubt whether they 
would be wrong in feeling the deepest scruples on the subject. 
Theology without any belief becomes a very useless sort of 
study; and yet the principle of the College, stated as Dr. 
Martineau stated it, seems to point to the absolute exclusion of 
the consideration of a theologian’s belief as even a factor in 
judging of his qualifications for a theological chair. Can this 
be a right priaciple ? 

Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101} to 101}xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SCOTCH CAMPAIGN. 


R. GLADSTONE’S Scotch campaign has been as trium- 
phant as the most enthusiastic of Home-rulers could 
desire. He has been welcomed with all, and perhaps more 
than all, the passionate enthusiasm of the autumn, and was, 
indeed, almost torn in pieces by the rapture of the Edinburgh 
crowd. And though we count ourselves amongst the most 
earnest of his opponents on the Irish Question, we cannot find 
even the smallest fault with the manner in which he has 
treated his antagonists. Strenuous in all things, he is perhaps 
most strenuous in this, never to say what seems to him an 
unfair word of those who oppose him, never to impute to 
them an unworthy motive. Unsatisfactory, therefore, as we 
find his speeches, we have recognised with pride that our 
former admiration of that honourable disdain which has 
rendered it impossible for Mr. Gladstone to take pleasure in 
dwarfing his antagonists, was in no degree an_ illusion. 
Nothing tests one’s impressions of a great man’s character 
like a controversy with him into which both sides have thrown 
their whole hearts. We are, we confess, heart and soul 
against Mr. Gladstone’s policy in this matter, but we have 
not been disappointed even in the least degree in his bearing. 
It has been all that the bearing of a statesman should be who 
believes to the very bottom of his heart that he is bent on a 
great and difficult design, but who is intent on not aggra- 
vating that difficulty by introducing personal acrimony into 
the quarrel. Nevertheless, so far as the advocacy of his cause 
is concerned, we do not think that his Scotch speeches have 
intellectually advanced it one jot, though, of course, they 
have kindled immense popular enthusiasm on his own side. 
They have certainly confirmed his opponents in their former 
position. 

First, in respect to the urgency and timeliness of his policy, 
to which Mr. Gladstone devoted a good part of his speeches of 
Friday week and Monday, he has advanced nothing to shake 
our conviction that he has seriously and dangerously hurried 
a move which, even if it could ever have been justified, could 
have been justified only after the root of our difficulties with 
Ireland, the agrarian difficulty, had been taken out of the 
way. That, we repeat, was his own doctrine in 1881. It was 
one accepted enthusiastically by his Liberal followers, and it 
was one which terrified and incensed to the last degree those 
untrustworthy Irish followers on whom he is now for the first 
time leaning, though he saw and judged truly their temper 
and objects in 1881 and 1882. Mr. Gladstone says that Lord 
Salisbury’s proposal to put down the National League rendered 
action of some kind of a nature to restore order in Ireland, 
imperative. Very well; then should not that action have been 
to remedy the defects which time had revealed in his own 
great Land Act,—the defects especially due to the great fall 
of value in agricultural and pastoral produce,—and to hold 
his hand as to Home-rule? He had, we think, struck the true 
note when he maintained in the Long Vacation that Mr. Parnell 
should formulate his demands, and should satisfy Parliament 
that those demands, if granted, would really pacify Ireland on 
the one side, and would be consistent with the unity and 
safety of the United Kingdom on the other. In abandoning 
this most reasonable position, he has played into Mr. 
Parnell’s hands. Mr. Gladstone assures us that “the plan 
I proposed is accepted by Ireland by the mouths of her 
representatives and through the length and breadth of 
the land.” Is it so? Unquestionably the Irish Party 
have voted for it, though they have expressed an amount 
of dissatisfaction with the details which will probably 
be found in the end to affect the very principle of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill. But is it in any sense true that either 
the Irish people, or even the Nationalist party among the 
people, have ever had this complicated Bill explained to them, 
and that they have agreed to take it in full discharge of their 
demands? We believe it to be quite untrue. There have been 
no great gatherings in Ireland to consider even the critical 
portions of the Bill; no gatherings like those in England. We 
do not know what the Irish people would say to the sacrifice 
of the right of determining their own Customs and Excise 
duties, which Mr. Parnell told them that they ought to have. 
We do not know what they would say to the tribute. 
We do not know what they would say on the question, 
so hotly discussed in England, as to the exclusion or non- 
exclusion of the Irish representatives from Westminster. On 
all these points Irish opinion has not been questioned. We are 








relying on the Irish representatives alone, while the people’s 
tongues have been silent. No one knows the advantage of this 
position better than Mr. Parnell. Yet this great Constitutional 
question is not one on which representatives can speak for the 
people without taking counsel with them, as the British repre- 
sentatives have been taking counsel with the British people 
indeed much more fully, for the whole agitation has been 
hurried beyond anything in the experience of modern politicians, 
Ireland is not at all unlikely to repudiate the terms accepted 
by Mr. Parnell and his followers on several very important points 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. And we are not even sure that many 
of the Irish representatives would regret such a repudiation. 
We appeal to Mr. Gladstone's doctrine in the autumn against 
his doctrine now. Parliament should have entered at once on 
the final revision of the agrarian question which Mr. Gladstone 
himself had proclaimed to be the root of the Irish difficulty, 
and have left Mr. Parnell to tell us at his leisure, after con- 
sulting with the Irish people, what would really satisfy Ireland, 
if, indeed, anything would really satisfy Ireland. Mr. Gladstone 
has not advanced anything to prove that, on any view of it, his 
policy has been otherwise than hasty and premature, and that 
he has not played dangerously into the hands of one who 
showed himself in 1881 England’s enemy, and not Ireland’s 
friend. 

In the second place, in Mr. Gladstone’s Scotch campaign, he 
has avoided two of the greatest difficulties of his position in a 
manner that seems to us unfair to his opponents. Our 
position is this:—Mr. Gladstone’s Bill multiplies indefinitely 
the number of inevitable Anglo-Irish quarrels, and yet pro- 
poses itself to us as a final settlement of all such quarrels. 
Besides this, it threatens Great Britain with both an immense 
financial burden, and, if the Foreign Office compromise is to 
be carried out, with almost hopeless Parliamentary embarrass- 
ments. Now, on these subjects Mr. Gladstone has been abso- 
lutely silent in Scotland. He has made noattempt to show that 
under his Bill the new Irish Legislature would not always be 
finding themselves “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confined,” by the terms 
of their bargain with England, and consequently thrown into 
the temper in which quarrels are most fatal. He has made 
no attempt to show that the Irish legislation and adminis- 
tration would not be of a kind to excite the deepest irritation in 
Great Britain, especially if the British Parliament is to be told, 
as it has been told, that it is ultimately responsible for all the 
Irish legislation and administration, and that it retains the power 
to undo that legislation and to condemn that administration at 
any moment. On all these subjects Mr. Gladstone has been 
resolutely silent. And, more significant still, he has spoken of 
the financial obligations proposed in the Land Bill, as if they 
were quite beyond the purview of the votes of the electors in 
the present dissolution, though it is quite evident, as Mr. 
Goschen has shown, that, by comparing Mr. Gladstone's lan- 
guage carefully with Mr. Morley’s, there is no intention at all 
on the part of the Government, of abandoning the Land Bill, 
unless, indeed, a great majority of the Liberal Members come up 
to Westminster pledged against it. We do not think this 
strategical treatment of this most important question worthy 
of Mr. Gladstone. The country ought to be told plainly 
whether, if Mr. Gladstone carries the day, he intends to revert 
to his Land Bill or not. We hold that, for a sufficient political 
result, England would be bound to incur even a very serious 
financial obligation; but we deny that under the proposed 
legislation that great political result would be in any degree 
secured, Finally, Mr. Gladstone has not shed the smallest 
light on that most important of all questions to the British 
Parliament,— how far the Imperial Parliament will be weakened 
and embarrassed by the engagements taken at the Foreign 
Office meeting, to which, unfortunately, it appears that he holds 
himself still pledged. We can imagine nothing more disastrous 
to the power and authority of this nation than a Parliament 
which for the greater part of the Session shall not be 
a Parliament competent to deal with Imperial affairs ; 
and yet this is what the arrangement at the Foreign Office 
appears to point to. We have never concealed our strong 
preference for Mr. Gladstone’s first proposal over the patched, 
we may even say, the botched Parliament which was promised 
at the Foreign Office, and which Mr. Gladstone now tells 
us that he considers himself bound to create. A fluctuating 
Parliament, now potent, now impotent,—a Parliament which 
should be shorn of its Imperial character whenever Irish 
Members leave Westminster.—would be, we think, about 
the most intolerable and disastrous of all political inven- 
tions. Yet, so far as we can judge, the electors of 
Great Britain, if they give a triumph to Mr. Gladstone, will 
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be sanctioning with their approval the engagement which he 
gave at that unlucky Foreign Office meeting, and will find 
themselves committed to a veritable Parliamentary Cyclops, a 
monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum, 
which will never know exactly what it can do, and if it acts as 
gn Imperial Assembly when the Irish Members are not there, 
will be forced, perhaps, to eat its words and to undo its deeds 
Parliament under these 
gircumstances will be like the pool of Bethesda. Only when 


“he Irish Members return to “ trouble the waters ” will there 


be found in those waters any medicative power.—to heal or to 
kill, as the case may be. 





WILL THE POPULAR VERDICT STAND ? 


NE of the considerations which seems to discourage the 
Unionists more than any fear for the immediate future, 
is the dread that the victory, if they gain it, cannot be final. 
Mr. Gladstone himself has pressed home this argument against 
us more than once. In the fine reply delivered before the 
division which threw out the Home-rule Bill, he gave eloquent 
expression to it. “ As to the people's heart,” he said to Lord 
Hartington and to the Conservatives, “ you may dispute it, and 
dispute it with perfect sincerity. Let that matter make its 
own proof. As to the harvest of the future, I doubt if you 
have so much confidence, and I believe that there is in the 
heart of many a man who means to vote against us to-night a 
profound misgiving, approaching even to a deep conviction, 
that the end will be as we foresee, and not as you,—that the 
ebbing tide is with you, and the flowing tide is with us.” 
Mr. Gladstone, when he said this, interpreted most truly 
the secret fear which haunts the heart of many a Liberal 
Unionist, and many a Conservative too, and which is, we 
think, doing a good dea! to paralyse their efforts. We 
do not think that it is a just fear, and we will explain why. 
We see no reason at all why the popular verdict to be given 
within the next three weeks should not stand, even if it be, as 
we hope and believe it will be, against the disintegration of 
the United Kingdom. Of course, if the battle goes against 
us, the finality of the popular verdict would depend on the 
use made by the Irish people of their victory. If they were 
to use it as Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues predict that they 
will use it, they would not only have a great triumph, but 
would really deserve one. The question would be settled, and 
we should be amongst the first to deplore our deep-rooted mis- 
trust, and to rejoice in the evidence that the Irish people and 
the Irish Party were really so much more trustworthy than 
their recent action had led the most dispassionate observers to 
believe. But we confess ourselves quite hopeless of such a 
result. We believe that the victory of the Home-rulers would 
be the commencement of a series of disasters which could 
hardly end without either civil war or Separation. We hold that 
the Cassandra prophecies will be the only true ones. Still, 
we fully admit that the victory of Home-rule once gained, if 
it did, by a miracle, justify Mr. Gladstone’s sanguine hopes, 
would be in all practical senses of the word final. Only the 
Irish people themselves could persuade us to take back 
what they had demanded, if they used their victory with all 
moderation and eauity. 

But what as to the other a'ternative ? Supposing the verdict 
goes, and goes decisively, against Home-rule, why should not 
that popular verdict stand also? The first reason which we 
hear assigned, and assigned in the most opposite quarters, 
why it should not stand, is that experience has proved 
that any creed which the Radical Party adopts with full 
earnestness in one year, is sure to become the creed of the 
whole Liberal Party in some future and not very distant year. 
We are desired to remember how completely, for instance, the 
Tree-traders of 1839 carried with them the Liberals of 1846; 
how completely the Household-Suffrage Radicals in 1858 
carried with them the Liberals of 1867; how completely the 
foes of the Irish Establishment in 1865 carried with them 
the Liberals of 1868. All this is perfectly true, and looks at 
first sight very impressive. But then it must be remembered 
that ia all these cases there was a large unrepresented mass 
of opinion, clamovring for the reforms advocated, outside the 
electoral class, pressing urgently upon the electoral class, and 
Inspiring the electoral class with that mixture of genuine 
sympathy, precautionary prudence, and deference for political 
destiny, which has always swept class opinions in England 
into the popular grooves. Mr. Gladstone counts on the 
Operation of these causes still. But he seems to forget, when 
he treats the forces ranged against him as due to the power of 











class, that if they are formidable at all, they are formidable 
because they express the views of the veritable people, the 
unclassed classes on whom he relies. There is at least this 
advantage in the household suffrage we have at last attained, 
that there are no outside classes clamouring for admission into 
the Constitution which would seriously alter the proportional 
force of the convictions already expressed there. Suppose a 
verdict of Great Britain against Mr. Gladstone so decisive as 
to express unmistakeably a prevalent and deep-rooted dislike to 
any disruption of the United Kingdom. That prevalent and 
deep-rooted dislike would, say what you will, be a popular dis- 
like. It could not possibly triumph over a great English leader 
like Mr. Gladstone, with a solid Irish majority behind him, with- 
out being popular, and popular in the very largest and truest 
sense of the word. We see no reason at all why, if such a dislike 
were expressed, the so-called Radical opinion of a section of the 
English people now should become the Liberal opinion of the 
next generation. Of course, we are not denying for a moment 
that if enlightened reason is on the side of Home-rule, that 
enlightened reason will make its conquests in the next 
generation over the prejudices of the present generation. But 
we are addressing this argument not to people who are con- 
vinced that enlightened reason is on the side of Home-rule, 
but to those who hold that enlightened reason is, in the present 
case, at all events, against it, and who despair of maintaining 
the popular verdict only because they have been accustomed to 
see the Radical view of one generation becoming the Liberal 
view of the next. To these despondents we would say 
that the conditions of the two cases are not similar. 
We cannot conquer now without having the people on 
our side, nor, indeed, without having them very decidedly 
and strongly on our side. Call it a victory of the Con- 
servative working men, if you will. We do not care what 
they are called, so long as it is clear that they represent the 
masses, and not Mr. Gladstone’s “ classes.” Working men who 
call themselves Conservatives express just as truly the popular 
feeling as working men who call themselves Liberals, and they 
express it much more truly if they happen to be in a decisive 
majority. The truth is that when a democracy is once estab- 
lished in power, the old ideas as to “ the future” being with 
one party rather than the other, need modifying. Of course, 
the future will be with the party which can best recommend 
itself to the people at large. But so far as any one question 
goes, the very fact that the people at large answer it strongly 
in one way, is a reason not why in future elections they 
should decide it in a different way, but rather why they 
should decide it in the same way. And especially is this 
true of such an issue as the one now to be presented 
to them. The true issue is this,— Will you or will 
you not let the most popular, the most gifted, the most 
high-minded leader of the day, give Ireland a Constitution 
which would more than half sever it from Great Britain ?” 
Suppose the people say “No!” to this question, and say *“* No!” 
with a will, then on what conceivable ground, except that of 
the decision being intrinsically unreasonable (and we are not 
addressing ourselves to those who think so), should it be 
supposed that this decision is especially liable to be re- 
versed at any future election? The chances are, indeed. 
that it would be affirmed much more strongly at any future 
election, for no one is ever likely to exert so magical an in- 
fluence over the imaginations of the people as Mr. Glad- 
stone, and when his influence is removed from the political 
arena, the charm of Home-rule, for Great Britain at least. 
would be gone. 

But then, it is said that Ireland would break out into dis- 
order that would shock and terrify us,—that outrages would 
abound, and government become impossible. Well, we hope 
not ; we have more faith in Irish wit than to suppose that a 
very strong declaration on the part of the British people that 
a Siamese-twin sort of Kingdom is intolerable to us, would 
not greatly affect them and bring them to reason. They 
would, we believe, be as much sobered by it as a frantic mob 
is sobered by a deluge of rain. But even if it were not so, 
we misunderstand British opinion very much if a new out- 
break of Irish violence did not harden it instead of weakening 
it. Itis the apparent moderation of the Irish Party which 
has done more than anything else to work in Mr. Gladstone’s 
favour. If that assumption of moderation were once threwn 
off, and the attitude of 1882 reassumed, Mr. Gladstone's 
policy would lose half its adherents. We hold, therefore, 


that there is no ground for supposing that if we obtain a 
decisive popular verdict against Home-rule, that verdict will 
not stand. 
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MR. MORLEY’S REAL IDEA. 


T is a relief, amidst the deluge of electioneering speeches 
in favour of Home-rule, to read those of the Secretary 
for Ireland. Whether it is from literary habit, the habit 
of a man accustomed rather to write than to utter his ideas, 
or from native directness of thought, Mr. John Morley is 
always clear. He knows what he wants, and, though possibly 
with some reserves, he says it in unmistakeable terms, He 
wants Mr, Gladstone’s Bill, or a bigger one if he can get it, 
without any modifications, and specially without any of the 
muddles which must inevitably follow an attempt to retain 
the Irish Members in the Parliament at Westminster. He 
does not forget England, and one of his main inducements to 
accept Home-rule is that it will free the British Parliament from 
the Irish incubus, He does not want to see the Irish Members 
restrained by Great Britain in their efforts to legislate, for such 
restraint, he says, will take all heart out of them, if only 
because the House of Lords, in which no Nationalist sits, will 
have equal powers of restraint with the House of Commons. 
He does not want a constant revision of Irish Bills after dis- 
cussion in Westminster, holding that such a practice would 
embarrass Parliament far more than the occasional use of the 
Royal veto. He does not want any small compromise what- 
ever, whether from Mr. Chamberlain or Lord Salisbury, 
declaring, with startling frankness, that to give Ireland county 
self-government involves the surrender of the police to the 
new municipalities, and that this surrender would involve 
in Ireland a subversion of law and justice, He wants, and 
he says he wants, with a reiteration which is almost painful, 
to make Ireland “a nation,” with the fullest responsibilities 
for her action, and a measure of power in the hands of her 
leaders sufficient to make responsibility real. Nor does he 
leave us in suspense as to the extent of this “ large and liberal 
measure of power.” It is to include the power to remake all 
law whatsoever, and to control the whole internal administra- 
tion. He says distinctly that the laws which suit us may not, 
and often do not, suit Irishmen, and that the first condition of 
a better state of affairs in that country is that Irishmen should 
make and execute their own without our interference. 
Nothing, to any man who ponders Mr. Morley’s speeches, 
can be clearer than his purpose, though in a Government like 
ours he may not be able to carry it fully out, and we turn 
with eagerness to see why he thinks a revolution so 
vast will succeed. So clear-thinking and well-instructed 
a man must have reasons for his beliefs; and whether we 
accept them or not. it is interesting to discover what they are. 
They are not easy to find; we doubt, indeed, if the mass of 
readers of his speeches at Bradford and Newcastle will discover 
what they are. To understand them fully, one must, we 
think, read them after careful study of Mr. Morley’s writings, 
and have understood his contempt, rising occasionally to fierce 
scorn, for ineflicient men and feeble Governments, Half his 
hatred of the French Monarechby—which is a passionate 
one—arises from the ineptitudes and feeblenesses of its 
later years. He cannot pity Louis XVI. because he 
was such a poor creature. He pardons Robespierre his 
crimes; but he pours out vitriol on him for his want of states- 
manship and foresight. Half his devotion to Home-rule arises 
avowedly from his belief that Ireland requires to be “ strongly 
governed,” and that no Government organised by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom can be strong. He obviously thinks 
a native Government will be, and so long as the English fulfil 
the obligations which he declares with even angry vehemence, 
and with astrength of conviction which must appal many Home- 
rulers, that they have accepted towards the landlords, he is not 
particularly anxious that the Government should at first be just. 
If it is native and if it is strong, that is, we imagine, all that he 
will desire, or, at any rate, will hope for, to begin with. That 
is intelligible, and in a certain way moderate ; but then, what 
does he mean by “strong?” We cannot but think that his 
study of the French Revolution has impressed his mind with 
the idea that any Government, born as the Irish Home-rule 
Parliament will be, of a revolution, must necessarily be strong ; 
but where is the proof of that? The Governments of Spanish 
America, which were all so born, were all, with one exception, 
weak. That the Irish Government will be pitiless and unham- 
pered by scruples is likely enough, for the National League 
exhibits both those peculiarities ; but why should it be strong? 
It will have no Army, a new police, and very little money. It 
will be resisted by an energetic and armed “faction,” with which 
the immense majority of Englishmen, Germans, and Americans 
will, for reasons of religion and of race, cordially sympathise. 








It will be embarrassed by the desire of the majority to 
punish agents of the former Government, to persecute their 
enemies, to realise their dream of an enriched Ireland, and to 
benefit by a redistribution under legal forms both of property 
and public burdens. Even Mr, Morley admits that Irish 
political economy is in many classes all wrong. If the new 
Government opposes the popular will, it will be perpetually 
upset ; and if it tries to realise the popular will, what is it to 
do? It cannot raise an army. It cannot pay for a police 
equal to anarmy. It must, if it is resisted—and it is eure, in 
the anarchical state of Irish opinicn, to be resisted—employ 
“the strength of the popular force,” as Mr. Morley says 
the French Terrorists did, and as the National League 
now does,—that is, must use the mob as its executive agent, 
But that is not strong government; that is only giving 
the work of a regular government up. No country can 
prosper under a rule of irresponsible little Committees, 
enforcing their decrees by menace, ostracism, or torture; for 
capitalists will not stay in it under those conditions, and with. 
out them the people cannot have employment. No man will 
open a factory or build a house, if a National Committee is to 
settle his wages, or fix the limit he can ask for rent. Yet 
only a strong Government can dissolve these Committees, and 
what is to make the new Government strong? Universal 
acquiescence? Then a strong Government will not be needed, 
any more than laws would be needed were all men virtuous ; 
and this, by his own admission, is not Mr. Morley’s postulate, 
He assumes that strong government is needed, and assumes also 
that it will be found; but though he proves the first assumption, 
he gives no proof of the second. Suppose the labourers of Ireland 
say that the revolution has benefited the farmers but not 
them, and insist on a share of the soil, enforcing their demand 
against the freeholders as the farmers have enforced theirs 
against the landlords, how is the Goverument to resist? Mr, 
Parnell and his followers will have no force competent to crush 
organised or widespread resistance unless they either call at 
once on the British troops, and so acknowledge their failure 
from the first, or raise a new force, which they are forbidden 
to do, or call upon the farmers to defend themselves, that is, 
avowedly sanction civil war. It seems to us that Mr. Morley 
forgets the causes of Irish disaffection and disorder, which are 
at bottom economic rather than political, He believes that 
with Home-rule violent crime will almost disappear. He says 
the Italians used to shoot sentries and commit other crimes when 
they were under the rule of foreigners, and are now an orderly 
people; but where is the analogy of the two cases? Italy did 
not pass under the rule of the Secret Societies, or of those 
who favoured them, or even under the rule of her own dis- 
affected population, but under that of a dynasty singularly 
strong, quite intolerant not only of disorder, but even of agra- 
rian disturbance, supported by an Army immense for its work, 
and ready to fire on any mob whatever, and by a House of 
Commons elected for the first fifteen years by the narrowest 
suffrage in Europe. Grant a House of Savoy, a conscript and 
highly disciplined Army, and a Parliament elected solely by 
the well-to-do, and we admit there might be little to fear 
for Ireland; but then, none of those conditions exist. We can 
see no reason why the Government of Ireland should not be 
lamentably weak, why it should not be harassed with half 
insurrection in the North, by utopian demands in the South, 
and by the difficulty of collecting rents everywhere. A 
bailiff is not beloved because he is a native. There is a latent 
socialism in Ireland, so strong that even the British Govern- 
ment can scarcely keep it down; and how should the far less 
powerful, less wealthy, and less experienced native Govern- 
ment? It may, of course, solve the problem the other way, 
by placing itself at the head of the discontented classes ; 
but then it will scarcely be what Mr. Morley calls a 
strong Government, for to do him justice, friendly as he is 
to revolution in all his writings, he wants in them all that 
wrong-doers should be abated, and is not “ queasy,” as he says, 
if abatement come through the guillotine. That it might 
become a strong Government if Ireland were left alone, 
we have always admitted. The social instinct is very 
strong, and so is the instinct of accumulation, and after 
ten years of anarchy, we should fully expect to see 
society in Ireland reorganise itself, whether under a mili- 
tary dictator or under an absolute Convention; but then, that 
kind of development requires the independence for which the 
Home-rulers say they do not wish. We understand, we think, 
Mr. Morley’s hope for Ireland as distinguished from the hope 
of the feebler friends of Home-rule. They look for a peaceful 
paradise; he looks for a country, with a native Government 
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which, if tyrannical, and on points revolutionary, shall be at 
least powerful, effective, and obeyed. And we can admit frankly 
that of the two views, his is by much the more probable, and 
the more in accord with the teaching of history ; but then, where 
is the evidence that either will be realised? Mere “ enfran- 
chisement” will not realise them, or they would have been 
realised in the South American Republics, or in Poland before 
the partition, and many of the conditions of Ireland are 
singularly unfavourable. Its people have been trained for 
centuries to regard law as an enemy, and an enemy which, 
whenever its opponents are unscrupulous and united enough 
to refuse evidence, can safely be defied. 


THE FORGOTTEN POSSIBILITY. 


{ORRESPONDENTS are asking us every day whether, if 
C no Unionist candidate is offering himself or is likely to 
succeed, Liberals who uphold the Union may honourably at 
this Election vote for a Tory representative? We have no 
doubt they may, for three distinct reasons. First, the issue 
raised is one which concerns the existence of the country, and 
before such an issue, as in presence of an invasion, party con- 
siderations are of no account. We are, in truth, in presence 
of an invader who demands the cession of Ireland as his first 
condition of peace. Secondly, Unionists are bound by their 
agreement with the Tories, who have so far kept their pledges 
in all but one or two places with a loyalty which Lord Har- 
tington’s followers are bound to acknowledge. And thirdly, 
if Unionists under such circumstances abstain from voting, 
they may find the country visited by a new misfortune, 
which scarcely any one has yet discussed. The Dissolution 
may prove to be without result. We hope that the pendulum 
will swing far, as it usually does in great crises, and that 
the national answer to the Unionist appeal will be decisive ; 
but the hope may remain unfulfilled. We cannot blind 
ourselves to the facts that the masses rule, that as yet Unionists 
are only certain of the adhesion of the educated Liberals, 
and that both the ties of party and the belief in Mr. Gladstone 
as the only trustworthy leader remain exceedingly strong. It 
is quite possible that the Premier, while losing some seats in 
London and Scotland, may recover as many in Northern 
boroughs where the Irish vote is effective, may carry as many 
of the medium boroughs as before, and may secure fifteen 
additional county seats. That result, or any result resembling 
it, would mean that the appeal to the people had resulted 
in a tie, under circumstances calculated to make a tie a 
national disaster. If neither party had a clear majority, the 
formation of a strong Government, or even a working Govern- 
ment, would be nearly impossible. The Gladstone Cabinet is, 
of course, in power, and would under such circumstances meet 
Parliament, according to the Premier’s pledge, in August, and 
would, there is little doubt, present a scheme, revised or un- 
revised, for establishing a Parliament in Dublin. Mr. Gladstone 
could not recede from that principle,—first, because retreat would 
be fatal to his reputation ; and secondly, because if he did, the 
Parnellities would desert him, and he would be left, even by 
their abstention, ina hopeless minority. The influences which 
belong to power, the “ concessions” made in the Bill, one of 
which would be a clause—utterly useless, but imposing in its 
form—recognising that full sovereignty still remained with the 
Parliament at Westminster, and the fear of another Dissolution, 
would probably carry the second reading; but the Home-rule 
Bill could never survive Committee. It would be wrecked 
upon the Ulster amendment, if upon no other, and there are 
other amendments bearing upon finance which will try the 
Parnellite discipline as it has never been tried yet. We need 
not, however, argue that point. All practical politicians will 
acknowledge that Mr. Gladstone could not force his Bill 
through the House without a majority, and if unable to pass 
it, how would the Government stand ? 

No ‘coalition,’ it must be remembered, or arrangement 
between the disputing parties is practically possible. There is 
no middle way between granting and refusing Home-rule ; 
and if there were, the Unionists as a body and the Glad- 
stonians stand pledged to the very lips not to take it. They 
are elected to concede or to reject that principle, and could 
not depart from their pledges without destroying all confidence 
in public men, if not all faith in representative government. 
Indeed, if the leaders yielded for “reasons of State,” the 
followers would not, for if Home-rule has with many become 
a religion, Unity has with as many more become the embodi- 
ment of patriotism. The only possible “coalition” already 
exists,’and is the basis of the Unionist Party, and the Govern- 





ment would, therefore, be driven into one of three courses. It 
might resign, and leave Lord Hartington or Lord Salisbury to 
form an Administration based upon the principle of Unity, but 
proposing a large scheme of agrarian reform in Ireland. Such 
an Administration might succeed, for it might paralyse the 
Parnellites, who cannot quarrel openly with the Irish farmers, 
and it might receive occasional support from the numerous 
Gladstonians who detest Home-rule, but who vote for 
it at the bidding of their leader and their constituents. 
The Government, we say, might stagger along for a little 
while, though it would be without initiative at home or credit 
abroad. It is much more probable, however, that, with 
political passion at boiling-point, with Mr. Gladstone sitting 
in Parliament and resisting every attempt to “evade the true 
issue,” and with Ireland seething with agitation, the new 
Government would be powerless, would be compelled to post- 
pone all English business, and would be unable to pass even a 
revised Crimes Act for both Ireland and England, without 
which there can in the former country be no social 
order. The Parnellites might even throw themselves across 
the legislative rails, and the parties being equal, there would 
be no power in the House of Commons to clear the way for 
the most ordinary business. Such a form of anarchy would 
be intolerable, and would speedily produce the Dissolution 
which, when Mr, Gladstone found himself powerless to carry 
his Bill, would be his second alternative. Three elections 
within a twelvemonth would be unprecedented in our annals, 
and would create excessive disturbance and irritation ; but still, 
the power to decree one would be there, the situation would 
seem to justify it, and the Cabinet might believe that the 
wearied people, shocked at the position into which affairs 
had fallen, and attributing it all to the presence of 
Irishmen, might, at the price of their departure, at last secure 
to Mr. Gladstone the necessary majority. That is not an 
improbable calculation, and if it seemed accurate, the 
second Dissolution would be risked, to result in all human 
probability in another tie. The parties would not give way, 
and there would be no reserve of electors sufficent to give 
to either of them a decisive majority. It is not in Parlia- 
ment only, it is in the country that opinion is irreconcilably 
divided. 

It is the third course which would be attractive, and 
which, of all courses, we should most acutely dread. The 
Gladstone Cabinet, conscious of national danger and driven 
to its last resources, might tempt over the Radical 
Unionists to its side by concessions which would have the 
appearance of preserving Unity, yet would leave to the Parlia- 
ment in Dublin powers so formidable that Mr. Parnell and his 
followers would take them as an encouraging instalment. The 


, Radical Unionists, who are obliged as it is to profess their 


keen hope of speedy reunion within the Liberal ranks, would 
be sorely tempted by such an offer. They have hardly thought 
out what they mean by “local government as in Canada ;” 
and we can conceive circumstances under which the offer would 
be accepted. The Bill would then pass the Commons, after 
a struggle fatal to every other project of improvement, and 
would be an infinitely worse Bill than the one just defeated. 
We should have a Parliament in Westminster, shorn of 
part of its powers, but ruled by an Irish minority, and 
a Parliament in Dublin, under a new Poynings’ Act, 
possessed of many powers, boiling with passion, and direct- 
ing all its powers and its full energy towards the extor- 
tion of the national rights, “ acknowledged,” it would be 
said, “by half the House of Commons.” The struggle 
would rapidly assume an acute form, and pledged as Mr. 
Gladstone and his followers would be not to employ force, 
and confident as they are that power may be safely granted, it 
might end, probably would end, in the ungracious concession 
of the very Parliament all Unionists believe to be so full of 
danger. Even if it did not so end, the struggle with Dublin 
would be as absorbing and as full of risks as the struggle with 
Mr. Parnell is now, nothing would have been gained, and the 
whole question would remain to be fought over for years to 
the exclusion of all other and more beneficial work. We 
regard the possibility of an uncertain verdict as the worst 
among the many which threaten us, and hold it the peremp- 
tory duty of every Unionist and every Gladstonian to do all 
that in him lies to avert such a calamity. Every voter in the 
country ought to record his opinion, and to remember that a 
weak Government may produce even worse mischiefs than he 
expects from the Government of his opponents. It is the Irish 
Question which presses, and no weak Government, whatever its 








opinions, can hope to deal with Ireland. 
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THE ORLEANS MANIFESTO. 


YF\HE Manifesto issued by the Comte de Paris on his 
expulsion from France, indicates with curious precision 

the kind of mistake into which M. de Freycinet and his col- 
leagues have allowed themselves to fall. They have not only 
sanctioned a great oppression—for even if there is an excuse 
for banishing the elder Princes, the law depriving the younger 
ones of their civil rights is a direct denial of justice—but they 
have committed a grave blunder in statecraft. They have 
solidified a fluid Opposition. By the common consent of the 
Ministry, of the Radical leaders, and of all who spoke in the 
debate, the one formidable Prince is the Comte de Paris, the 
head of the family of France, the eldest descendant in the 
male line of the founder of the Monarchy. It is to him that the 
Monarchists are looking. It is towards him that Conservative 
electors are gravitating. It is to expel him that the old practice 
of proscription has been revived. With cynical injustice, of which 
they are half ashamed, the Republicans have included Prince 
Napoleon and his son in their decree of banishment; but it 
was only to seem logical in their own eyes. Neither of those 
persons are even supposed to be formidable. The father, 
though one of the ablest men in France, never had any chance 
of popularity ; and the son, under bad advice, has contrived to 
affront beyond forgiveness that sentiment of filial piety which 
in France hassurvived not only the Revolution, but the loss of all 
other faiths. Nobody would have dreamed of expelling them but 
for the popularity of the Comte de Paris, who was followed to his 
steamer at Tréport by weeping crowds, and who, bya strange turn 
of fortune, has been pointed out to all France as the one possible 
Monarch. The Count, who is not without his ambitions, and 
whose position in his own eyes was radically changed by the 
death of the Comte de Chambord—whom, it should be remem- 
bered, he had formally acknowledged—has grasped the oppor- 
tunity. Up to the date of his expulsion, he had been living in 
France as a wealthy but unpresuming citizen, making no claim to 
rule, submitting to all laws, and liable, if he sanctioned or 
assisted in any conspiracy, to be tried like any other citizen 
for treason. He has, however, been placed by the Chamber 
outside the law, and being thereby liberated from the law, he 
announces publicly that he has ceased to be a citizen, and 
awaits the national recognition of his right to be King of France. 
“*T am,” he says,‘ head of the glorious family which has 
directed France during nine centuries in the work of national 
unity, and which, associated with the people in good and bad 
fortune, has made its greatness and its prosperity...... Taught 
by experience, France will not be mistaken, either as to the cause 
or as to the authors of the evils under which she suffers, She 
will recognise that the Monarchy, traditional in its principle 
and modern in its institutions, can alone supply a remedy for 
them. It is only this traditional Monarchy, of which I am the 
representative, that can reduce to impotence those men of dis- 
order who menace the peace of the country, can ensure political 
and religious liberty, revive authority, and restore the public 
fortunes. It only can give to our democratic society a strong 
government, one open to all, superior to parties, one whose 
stability will be for Europe a pledge of enduring peace. My 
duty is to labour incessantly at this work of salvation. With 
the help of God and of all those who share my faith in the 
future, I shall accomplish it. The Republic is afraid. In 
striking at me, it gives me prominence. I have confidence in 
France. At the decisive hour I shall be ready.—Puuirrs, 
Comte de Paris.” There is no mistaking the meaning of 
sentences like those. The Republic has by its own act, and 
under the pressure of no necessity, transformed a wealthy citizen 
with a grand pedigree into a formidable Pretender to the throne. 
We say “formidable,” because in France a Prince who is 
the only possible alternative to the Republic, who cannot be 
reached by Republicans, and who cannot be declared unworthy 
to reign, is necessarily formidable. The whole history of 
modern France shows that her people, alike by their virtues 
and their vices, are indisposed towards obscure dictators, that 
the only choice in their minds lies between the Republic, the 
representative of a dynasty, or a man of genius. There is no 
man of genius, no one who could even pretend to rule by right 
of successful service, and though there are two dynasties, one 
of them is for the moment out of the competition. The 
only choice lies between the Republic and Philip VIL, 
and Philip VII. is therefore a formidable power. Those 
Frenchmen who are discontented with the Republic for 
any reason must look to him. If the peasantry weary of 
taxes, if the Army grows impatient of continued ill-success, 
if the people, above all, become alarmed either by a failure 








abroad or the spread of the Socialist idea at home, it is in the 
old Monarchy that they must seek a refuge. They have no 
other course to pursue, and they perceive the fact so distinctly 
that, though the immense majority of Frenchmen were 
till recently Republicans, in the last election, on October 
4th, 1885, three and a half millions of votes, out of 
total of seven millions, were thrown for Monarchists 
all of whom, as against the Republic, would accept the heir 
of the ancient line. Let that number become through 
any cause—a defeat, a blunder, a new tax—a majority, 
and the Chamber has so arranged affairs, that it has only to 
summon the King. It is true he is in exile; but what differ. 
ence does that make; or, rather, is not the difference in hig 
favour, inasmuch as he is beyond arrest, has ceased to excite 
the morbid social envy which has banished him, and is beyond 
the range of that social microscope through which Frenchmen 
examine the faults of all who presume to be great? A 
resident Pretender appeals to the eye, an exile to the 
imagination; and with the millions, it is the imagina- 
tion which is strong. The Comte de Paris may never reach 
the throne, but his chance as an exile in England is 
far better than his chance as a great noble living in Normandy 
or Paris, An exile, said M. Marcou in the debate, “is, 
as I know from experience, soon forgotten ;” but the acrid 
sentence, too true when uttered of men of genius or of service, 
is not true of exiles whose claim rests on their birth. How 
many Englishmen knew Charles Stuart when he was called 
from Holland, or how many Spaniards had ever seen King 
Alfonso’s face when he mounted the throne? The fate of the 
Republic depends upon events about which it is vain to speculate; 
perhaps upon men now sitting unknown and obscure in corners 
of Paris. But if its fate is disastrous, one reason of its fall will 
have been that a majority of representatives unconvinced in their 
own minds, and of Ministers careless of justice so that they 
might keep their places, suddenly reminded all Frenchmen, by 
a great act of oppression, that they had among them a personage 
who, if they desired a Monarchy, was the inevitable King. A 
greater act of folly was never committed by men at the head 
of a great State. 


SOCIALISTIC PHILANTHROPY. 


URING the week that ends to-day, six meetings have 
been held in London by way of preparation for 

“ Hospital Sunday.” The object of each meeting has been 
to stimulate local liberality, and so to fill the purses, now 
yearly getting leaner, of the local hospitals. Hitherto, this 
diminution of income has not led to any appreciable diminu- 
tion of the work done. The operations of the several hospitals 
have not been curtailed, though in order to avert this neces- 
sity, all the available resources have been drawn upon and large 
liabilities incurred. Neither of these expedients can be resorted 
to without limit. The funds that have been diverted from 
their original purposes become exhausted, and even benevolent 
institutions cannot honestly contract debts when they have no 
reasonable prospect of paying them. The first of the six meetings 
had for its chairman Sir Andrew Clark, and in his hands, it is 
needless to say, the subject lost nothing that enthusiastic 
advocacy could supply. There was a judicious array of argu- 
ments why every one should give largely to hospitals, and an 
attempt—not quite so judicious—to explain why many have 
of late given less largely. We do not enough remember the 
services which hospitals render to others than their actual 
patients. It is no paradox, indeed, to say that among these 
patients are to be reckoned thousands who never enter their 
doors. There is not an operation well performed, not a case suc- 
cessfully treated, that does not saddle those who have benefited 
by the surgeon’s or the physician’s skill with a direct obligation 
to the hospital in which that skill was in the first instance 
gained. If all our hospitals had to be closed for want of funds, 
it is not the poor only who would be the losers. The well-to- 
do would suffer just as surely,—in person, if they remained 
closed ; in pocket, if they were opened on some other basis than 
voluntary benevolence. The closing of the hospitals would 
mean the closing of the medical schools. Without the great 
body of instances which are there brought together, the 
medical teaching would be reduced to a disquisition on 
symptoms which the teacher had seen, but the pupils had not. 
A great doctor could not take his pupils the round of his 
private patients; he could at most read them his notes of 
what he had noticed in the course of his practice. Con- 
sequently, the succession of great doctors would come to an end 
with the present generation. After that, medical science would 
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become a system of guesswork, tempered by tradition. It is 
quite certain, however, that things would not be suffered to 
reach this pass. Human selfishness is too enlightened to put 
up with bad doctoring when its removal is only a matter of 
money. But the prevention of the evil must be effected in one 
of two ways, and to each of them there are serious 
objections. The doctors might combine to keep hospitals 
going for the sake of the medical schools connected with 
them,—in which case they would have to recoup them- 
selves out of their paying patients, and medical attend- 
ance would become the most costly of luxuries; or hos- 
pitals would have to be maintained as State institutions,— 
a plan which would saddle the taxpayer with a large addi- 
tional burden, give the patients an injurious sense of being 
paupers, and raise a variety of inconvenient controversies upon 
questions of hospital management. It is easy, for instance, to 
imagine the increased acrimony which would have been im- 
orted into the recent dispute about the rules of nursing 
sisterhoods, if University College Hospital had been supported 
by the Government or the Municipality. 

Unfortunately, however, these evils are too remote to make 
much impression on a public which is too apt to assume that 
hospitals will be supported somehow, whether the subscriptions 
goonor stop. There is no question that the general want of 
money has injured hospitals in several ways. The endowed 
hospitals are, perhaps, the worst sufferers, because their repu- 
tation for wealth clings to them after the wealth itself has 
departed. As it turns out, their wisest course would have 
been to sell their lands when land was valuable, and to invest 
the money in Consols. Even a fluctuating income is a bad 
income for a hospital, and of late incomes derived from land 
have been apt to decline without fluctuations. An endowed 
hospital has come, by no fault of its own, into the position of 
the unjust steward. It cannot farm its unlet lands, and it is 
ashamed to ask for subscriptions. Nor, indeed, could it ask for 
them to much purpose. The voluntary hospitals have their 
own sorrows. They depend upon voluntary liberality, and 
voluntary liberality is failing them. People have less money 
to spend than they had. If they are in trade, they feel the 
lessening of profits. If they are in the professions, they feel 
the lessening of business. If they are landholders, they feel 
the pressure of bad seasons and increased competition. If 
their income is derived from investments, they have to face 
falling values and reduced dividends. From whatever quarter 
the pinch comes, the hospitals are sure to feel it. If their 
friends have hitherto supported them to the utmost of their 
ability, the contribution must contract par? passu with the 
ability. If, as more often happens, they have supported them 
out of their superfluity, their superfluous expenses are naturally 
the first to be cut down. 

It is this last class that Sir Andrew Clark had chiefly in 
mind when speaking at Lambeth. He will not hear of “ bad 
times” as an explanation of diminished subscription-lists. 
“Balls and banquetings” by night, “jauntings and junket- 
ings” by day, go on as before. The Row and the Ring are as 
crowded as usual; there are as many changes of gowns as 
ever ; the money spent on flowers at a single reception is still 
enough to support a whole ward of sick people for a week ; 
and to keep all these things going, “ poor people labour, 
toil, suffer, and die.” If Sir Andrew Clark merely means 
that there is a great deal of luxury and extravagance 
which might be usefully curtailed, we shall certainly not 
contradict him. It is the common fault of all times; 
and if in this respect we are not worse than our fathers, 
we are probably no better. But the class to which this censure 
applies is not the class whose subscriptions to hospitals have 
fallen off. The subscriptions of the thoroughly selfish rich 
have probably never exceeded the sum required to secure a 
bed for a sick servant, and it would be inconvenient to reduce 
them below this amount. Those to whom Sir Andrew Clark’s 
words apply have at least some excuse for what they do. No 
doubt, though they have given liberally, they have given of their 
abundance. They have not put themselves to inconvenience 
in order to keep hospitals open. Their subscriptions have, so 
to say, been rather a first charge upon their profits, than a part 
of their working expenses. Upon these well-meaning people 
Sir Andrew Clark now seeks to impose a new and a tremendous 
obligation. ‘Sell, if not all, at least a great part of that thou 
hast, and give to the hospitals.’ Is not this to forget what 
St. Peter said to Ananias?’—‘ Whiles it remained was it not 
thine own?” If heroic benevolence is to be preached as an 
absolute and universal duty, the result will be that only a 
few will care to be benevolent. The majority will resent 








the sacrifices demanded of them, and plead that as they can- 
not give cheerfully if they are to give so much, they had 
better not give anything. Nothing is gained by confound- 
ing precepts with counsels of perfection. The average 
nature cannot soar so high; consequently, it ceases so much 
as to spread its wings. Again, Sir Andrew Clark takes no 
account of the suffering which would be produced by the 
spasmodic change he is anxious to see accomplished. If the 
“ poor people ” he speaks of no longer laboured and toiled to 
keep the machinery of society in motion, they would but 
suffer the more and die the sooner. If the hospitals are to 
have their incomes at once brought back to their old amounts 
by means of a sudden contraction of social expenditure, what 
is to become of the thousands and ten thousands who are 
supported by that expenditure? Hasty economy may do as 
much mischief as thoughtless extravagance. If the one 
calls an industry into being without considering whether 
the demand for what it produces will be more than 
a fleeting fashion, the other puts an industry out of 
existence withoué stopping to contemplate the fate of 
those who have been bred to it, and who have looked forward 
to living by the practice of it. An economy which begins and 
ends at the item “ charity ” is contemptible. But an economy 
which stops at nothing in order not to lessen the item 
“ charity ” may not always be the best for mankind. 

Nor is it necessarily an unmixed evil that hospitals should 
at times be compelled to look closely into their expenditure. 
Even philanthropy will not be the worse for learning how to 
make money go as far as possible, and we are not quite certain 
that in some hospitals the lesson may not be wanted. 





THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE ABROAD. 


HE second of the big Blue-books which the Royal Com- 
mission on the Depression of Trade and Industry are 
engaged in flinging at the heads of the public has now been 
issued. Like its predecessor, it is a mere agglomeration of 
atoms, a rude and undigested mass of facts and opinions, 
without any attempt at arrangement other than alphabetical, 
or the feeblest effort even at an index. The way in which 
these volumes are produced is certainly a marked indication of 
a depression in industry among the people who compose the 
Commission. ‘The first part of the volume consists of a lot of 
unassorted specimens of opinion from various reputed trade 
societies on the depression of trade in this country. It is 
impossible to deal satisfactorily with these answers until they 
have been digested together with those contained in the first 
volume. 

The second part of the volume is more easily dealt with. 
It consists of the answers sent in from British Consular officers 
abroad to circulars from the Foreign Office asking for informa- 
tion as to the state of trade and industry in foreign countries, 
and of British trade therewith. The general result is that trade 
is everywhere depressed ; and that protecting countries and trade 
in protected articles, have suffered as much, if not more than 
free-trade countries or unprotected articles. Our greatest com- 
petitors industrially abroad are France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and the United States. Forsome unknown cause, 
there are, unfortunately, no returns from Belgium, the country 
which in coal and iron is said to be running us hardest. But 
the returns from the other countries named are certainly not, on 
the face of them, encouraging. The return from France may 
be described asa cry of despair. Between 1880 and 1884, the 
total imports into France have fallen from 201 millions 
sterling to 173 millions; the total exports, from 138 millions 
to 129 millions; but it is, perhaps, an encouraging fact for 
this country that the British trade with France has fallen 
only from 26 millions to 24 millions in imports to France, 
and 36 millions to 33 millions in exports from France. In 
other words, while the total trade has diminished by 37 mil- 
lions, trade with England has only diminished by five millions, 
which is less than its due proportion of the whole. 

The results of a Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry into 
Parisian depression were given as—* Business decrease, 20 per 
cent.; discharge of hands, 30 per cent. ; stoppage of work, 12 
per cent.” According to French authorities, “ England has 
done much to make competition difficult by mass production 
of cheap things, and cheap things are not what Paris hands 
are best able to produce.” At St. Etienne, the same Committee 
found 10,000 out of 60,000 hands entirely out of work. The 
out-turn of ribbons had fallen from a value of 93 million 
francs to 43 millions. “The average earnings of hand-loom 
weavers had fallen from 4 fr. a day to 1 fr. 25¢., and two- 
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thirds of the looms were still.” It is odd to find that in this 
Protectionist country the chief remedy advocated is not the 
imposition of duties, but their remission. M. Worth, who 
says that three weeks’ Court mourning in England costs a dead 
loss to Paris of £600,000 (alas for poor M. Worth that Louis 
of Bavaria has committed suicide !), is for a “ liberal tariff for 
materials.” The “St. Etienne [silk] makers advocated the 
repeal of the duties on yarns or an increased duty on ribbons,” 
but the latter, it is found out, would not have the required 
effect. At Lyons, out of 300,000 employed in the silk trade, 
it is said that 100,000 are out of work or had very much 
reduced work, “ Lyons, therefore, advocates an extension of the 
free admission of yarns to all the coarse numbers, refusing to 
countenance the proposal fora premium on exportation. In the 
cotton trade, “ the cheapest sorts of British cotton prints are 
described as having thrown Alsace prints out of the market.” 
In the woollen trade, “fashion” in 1884 “had fully, though 
suddenly, deciared itself in favour of stuffs made of English 
Cheviot wool, or long, bright wools of Buenos Ayres, Aus- 
tralian, or African origin.” “Imports of English carpets 
and carpet-stuffs have increased by 30 per cent., and ousted 
from France the business in Oriental cloths of similar texture.” 
In the iron industry, the export trade declined 12 per cent. in 
1884, and the import trade 23 per cent. Ten thousand hands 
were out of work at Lille alone. The remedy here is said to 
be shorter hours for work. The French system favours longer 
hours, without getting so much work done. ‘The London 
wage ” in engine-works “ was 83d. an hour, the Paris wage 43d. ; 
the English time nine, the French twelve to fourteen hours of 
labour ; and the profits in England were larger than in France.” 
So far as France, therefore, is concerned, Protection does not 
seem to pay. In spite of it, English products hold their own 
even in France, and there is a growing demand for Free-trade, 
at least in the particular articles, whether raw materials or 
manufactured, which are the materials of each separate 
industry. 

When we turn to Germany, the state of things does not 
appear to be more satisfactory to the Germans, and it is 
distinctly less satisfactory to Englishmen. “ From maximum 
exertions, minimum profits,” is the summary for German pro- 
ducers in 1883. The “return on capital is everywhere steadily 
decreasing.” There is a “constant fall in prices.” In regard 
to agriculture, “ the prices of nearly all products have, in spite 
of protective duties, fallen 25 or even 30 per cent., while the cost 
of production has in the same time increased 75 per cent.” “The 
iron and chemical trades, which have made the most astound- 
ing progress in production of recent years, seem to be those most 
affected by this depression.” “As in coal, iron, and several 
other important branches, English prices continue to rule in 
the German markets; they are at once affected by any fall of 
prices in England.” But though German trade is so depressed 
now, it has made enormous strides in the last twenty years, 
the effect chiefly of improved political arrangements. The 
sense of security, combined with the actual removal of burdens 
and impediments to internal trade, caused by the consolidation 
of the German Empire, have turned German energies to com- 
mercial and manufacturing life, and it is fast being converted 
into a country as purely industrial as England. 

The result, as might be expected, is that in German 
markets, in all articles of great bulk, of simple manufacture, 
and daily household use, where cheapness is the one thing 
requisite, German goods have ousted English goods, In the 
chemical trades, the progress extends to the highest branches 
of manufacture, and is, it is stated, almost entirely due to the 
superior chemical education of Germans. Germans could not 
long lead the world as scientific chemists without obtaining 
the lead also in commercial practical and applied chemistry. 
In pig-iron, agricultural machinery, cement, in the lower 
qualities of yarns, in shoddy, “ mungo,” jute, even in cloth, 
the English producer is being driven out of the German market. 
Worst of all, “ Diisseldorf now manufactures cutlery of so 
superior a kind, that it is being largely exported to England, 
and re-exported thence to America with English marks,’—a 
striking confirmation of the serious charges recently brought 
by the Sheffield Independent against some of the Sheffield 
manufacturers, amongst whom are, it asserts, several of the most 
prominent Fair-traders, One cause of the change is that “ it 
seems to be a subject of very general complaint that English 
producers are imperfectly acquainted with the requirements of 
the German market, and unwilling to alter the standard of supply 
to meet them.” What is needed is, again, better education, “an 
efficient staff of travellers more thoroughly conversant than 
English travellers are at present with the language and customs 





of business in this country.” It is, however, satisfactory in a 
way to hear that “ French imports appear to have suffered 
even more than British by displacement in German markets 
by native producers.” The cause of both is not protective 
tariffs, but superior education and advancement of native talent, 
In spite of protective duties, “ British imports to Germany are 
actually increasing instead of decreasing.” The duties do not 
and will not “exclude imports which are really required by 
the German market.” Educate, educate, educate, is the burthen 
of the lesson from Germany,—technical education for workmen 
and manufacturers, modern languages and science for com. 
mercial men and manufacturers and workers alike. At the 
same time, the reports call special attention to the lowness of 
rates at German ports and on German railways and canals, 
advantages which are tending to divert English colonial pro- 
duce direct to Germany in German bottoms, instead of coming 
through England in English bottoms. But of all the 
causes assigned as tending to make German competition 
more formidable in German and neutral markets, Protection 
is not one. So, too, with regard to the United States, 
In spite of the enormous home market, in which absolute 
Free-trade prevails; in spite, or perhaps because, of the 
enormous productive power of the American working man— 
who feeds and lives far better even than the most prosperous 
English working man, and gets infinitely higher wages—the 
American industries are suffering from want of this open 
market. They suffer from the very symptoms which economists 
have always predicted to be the inevitable result of Protection, 
—closely alternating periods of excitement and depression. 
That things in the States are not worse than they are—nearly 
three-quarters of a million of people out of employment 
in 1884—is simply due to the fact that large numbers 
of those thrown out from manufactures seek refuge as 
agriculturists on the vast unoccupied and fertile lands to 
be had for the asking. If, as from the report it seems that 
the Americans are beginning to fear, we draw our corn and 
cotton from India and Egypt, and our meat from Australia, 
instead of from the States, they have a dismal outlook before 
them, and will experience a time of depression which will cause 
a clean sweep to be made of those protective tariffs. Alto- 
gether, this volume shows us that while great depression exists 
everywhere, it is not less, but rather more severe abroad than 
at home; that Protection in any form would aggravate and 
not diminish the depression ; and that we must rely not on our 
past reputation, but on our present energy, knowledge, and 
skill, to retain and improve our trade, which will continue to 
improve, though, as other countries advance, we can no longer 
hope for the absolute monopoly or supremacy we have enjoyed 
in the past.. 








THE JUBILEE YEAR OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


HE Queen’s Jubilee Year commenced on Sunday, and 
everybody is writing about the wonderful events of her 

long reign—the period, perhaps, in all history most distinctly 
marked by advance in man’s long effort alike to understand and 
to subdue the opposing forces of Nature—and the changes 
which she has witnessed in the world and at home. That is 
natural enough; but such writing is only history, and history 
based on very imperfect materials, and it would be much more 
interesting to know, if etiquette would permit her Majesty to 
tell us frankly, what she thought on the subject herself. How 
does her own reign, as she looks back on it, slightly wearied 
with years, burdened with experiences, and educated by contact 
with many first-class minds, appear to Queen Victoria? She 
very likely does not regard it exactly from the historian’s point 
of view; indeed, she cannot, for she, in her own thoughts, 
must be more of a pivot to the history of the Empire than 
she would seem to any chronicler, however courtly. If the 
world be on fire, Kings think, as private men think when 
a city burns, of what they themselves have lost by the great 
conflagration. Reigning is a profession like another, the 
fact that the King inherits his place and his duties being 
one common to him and to great landlords, great bankers, 
great brewers, and owners of great shops. The Queen, as 
she reflects upon the past, must in the first instance regard 
it with a professional eye, and from that point of view she must 
look upon herself as on the whole a successful woman. She has 
gained much and lost little,—nothing, indeed, of value. Con- 
stitutional Royalty has suffered nothing in her hands. She has 
decidedly raised the character of that branch of the kingly profes- 
sion in the world’s eyes, has made mankind think it more instead 
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of less beneficial and effective, and has indefinitely increased their 
readiness to entrust it to women’s charge. The long duration 
of her reign has increased the general sense of the stability of 
the system, as have also its freedom from great blunders and 
the general, though not complete, contentment of her subjects. 
For half a century a Queen has ruled successfully over a great 
people, through a Parliament freely elected by her subjects, 
and successive Ministers whom they have chosen,—that is 
a great fact, outweighing the weightiest or the wittiest 
theoretical indictment of Constitutional Monarchy. Nor is 
there any public evidence that the Constitutional plan of 
government, odd and cumbrous as it seems to the philosopher, 
is drawing to a close. The Queen may see signs of change that 
her subjects do not, symptoms of growing resistance, evidences 
of declining respect for the Throne, indications that the props 
which supported it:are becoming unsteady ; but most observers, 
we think, would agree in considering the English Monarchy 
safer than in 1837. An abstract liking for Republicanism may 
have increased, and undoubtedly the desire to keep the Throne 
in the background has developed itself and become more con- 
scious; but the popular dislike of Royalty has died away, 
and with it an antipathy, keenly felt in many quarters 
down to 1837, for the particular dynasty. The Queen has 
never been “of Hanover,” and has never been considered 
by her people anything but entirely English; and that has been 
a cause of popularity. Her Majesty, looking back on old 
memories, can hardly think otherwise than that; though it would 
be mightily interesting to hear her own view of the position of 
the Throne in 1837 and 1886. She may have had direct powers 
in her earlier life, in the way of patronage, for example, which 
have slowly slipped away; she may have been less afraid of 
Parliament when the true people was so completely outside it; 
and she may feel that the separate volition of her Ministers has 
grown stronger and more enchaining than it was when the 
Sailor-King used to fume and swear. We do not think it has 
been so, for a certain awe of the Queen has grown upon the 
men who come much in contact with her; but only her 
Majesty can tell exactly what of change there has been. 
Many a head of a great business is aware that while he has 
seemed more respected than ever in his office, and while his 
“position” has actually risen, the essentials of power have 
slipped imperceptibly from his hands. Kings test their place in 
their States by their power rather than by their influence— 
power being an enjoyment, and influence an exertion—and 
power may have diminished, while influence has remained or 
has increased. The Throne has, no doubt, in one way grown 
higher. The mere expansion of the English race has raised the 
position of the solitary English Sovereign very much—at least, 
We suppose Queen Victoria is solitary, thongh Rajah Brooke 
might dispute the accuracy of the phrase—has widened in the 
world the shadow of the Throne, and has made the Queen first 
among eighty millions of English-speaking folk, instead of 
among thirty millions. No American would deny that Queen 
Victoria was first in the world. New nations have learned 
to sing the National Anthem, and the beat of that morning 
drum of which Webster spoke, and which follows the sun 
round the world, wakes cities filled with life and moving 
multitudes where there were only villages or barracks. The 
Queen, who is keenly sensitive to her world-rank, to her lonely 
place in the Indian continent, to the reverence paid her in the 
Southern hemisphere, to the respect for her in all those great 
English communities over which her flag does not fly, must feel 
that rise of position; but does she estimate it exactly as her 
subjects do? Kings compare themselves with each other, and 
the Queen’s idea of her relative position among her colleagues 
may not be exactly ours. She is first in rank in the world, 
unless the Emperor of China is, for outside Europe and 
China the one Sovereign whom all men know is the 
Sovereign of England; but she is scarcely first in Europe. 
That proud and dangerous House of Bourbon, which alone 
seemed to rival hers, is nearly gone, retaining Spain alone among 
its Kingdoms, and is no longer even desirous of continuing 
the secular rivalry ; but then, the Romanoff has grown greater 
and more hostile; the Hohenzollern, who fifty years ago was no 
one in particular in the regal Hierarchy, has risen to the head- 
ship of Furope; and even the little Savoyard, with his splendid 
pedigree and his hereditary poverty, has become a mighty king. 
The foreign “ standing” of the Throne has increased till it can 
hardly increase more; but its professional standing at home in 





muster-roll of Kings is called, has not increased the distance 
between herself and others,—perhaps has even lessened it. 
Foreign affairs interest English Sovereigns just as the battle of 
society interests humbler folk, and one would like to know how, 
in respect to the struggle for precedence, the history of fifty 
years has struck Queen Victoria herself. She is greater on the 
planet, there is no doubt of that; but is she greater, judged as 
Princes judge, in Europe? Her children’s alliances have been 
great—as well as little—but once or twice there have been 
international disputes of etiquette; and we have always fancied, 
it may be fancifully, that the oddest incident of the reign, the 
promotion of her Majesty from Queen to Empress by a Minister 
fond of glitter, indicated a faint uneasiness in the Queen herself 
as to her social position. Rivals seemed to be passing her in the 
social race; so, having full claim thereto, she assumed the 
magnificent and imposing, but not quite substantial, title which 
told them of her equality even in rank with the loftiest on earth. 
Heiress of the Great Mogul, she mounted his throne, and signs 
herself, not, one suspects, without some pleasure, “ Victoria, 
R. et I.” 

Our descendants will know, we suppose, when those invaluable 
documents, the Queen’s letters to her Ministers and her children 
abroad, get published—fancy a robbery of the Crown Princess’s 
cabinet, and a sale in America of the letters found there !—what 
the Queen thinks of all the movement of her reign. She has 
not always sympathised with it, and, indeed, it was scarcely 
possible she should. Garibaldi is said to have struck her very 
much as Claude Duval, the highwayman, struck our ancestors, 
—as a picturesque bandit; and the whole of the march of 
democracy must have seemed to her a perplexing or alarming 
symptom of modern history. An old lawyer may be avery able 
man as well as a good one, and yet not sympathise with the 
eagerness for new principles of law; and a King must be very 
reflective indeed if in an age of dynamite he appreciates 
democracy. We suspect we should find, if we knew the truth, 
that Queen Victoria, though indifferent about the suffrage— 
Kings never see much difference between Ten-pounders and 
Householders—and not displeased that the closely knit power 
of the aristocracy has passed away, regards democracy very 
much as any other great lady of a certain age would, that 
is, with mingled dislike and suspicion. She may not wish 
to resist it, any more than to resist a flood; but one does not 
love a flood, even when it is nearly sure to be beneficial. It 
is human to think that although the rushing water will make 
the grass on the meadows richer, it may also, en passant, drown 
me; and that if it does, it will do it with a most annoying, not 
to say insolent, indifference. The prosperity of her people must 
please the Queen, and the wonderful softening of their manners, 
as well as the improvement—not so visible, perhaps, in the 
highest circles—in their morals. But we can imagine that in 
her mind there is another side to all this, by no means so ac- 
ceptable. Most persons share the opinions of their caste, and the 
Royal caste in Europe is growing, if not bitter, at least pessimist, 
and feels its happiness materially diminished by the increasing 
number of assassins. No Sovereign in Europe, not even Francis 
Joseph, can now stroll about his own capital; and as most of 
them are conscious of good intentions, and quite innocent of 
wilful oppression, that change must to some extent make them 
either hard or sad. We should not wonder if Queen 
Victoria, if she would reveal her thoughts, would confess 
that she looked on the “movement of the age” with feelings 
Herbert Spencer would not share, with more of gloomy appre- 
hensiveness than democrats do, and with less of hope. Royalty 
can hardly gain by it, and every honest King must at heart 
sympathise with Kaiser Joseph’s cold repartee, ‘‘ Madame, mon 
role est d’étre royaliste.” It is just possible that the Queen, 
whose reign has been almost a separate era of progress, may at 
heart look back with tranquil regret to the time when com- 
munication was less rapid, when opinion was not so advaneed, 
and when an English proposal to give up Ireland would have 
condemned the proposer to exclusion from power, as a man 
hopelessly devoid of ability to govern men. 


INSOLENCE AND INSULT. 
T would be a mistake to say, as many no doubt have been 
saying this week, that Lord Randolph Churchill is a 
master of insolent speech. Very likely that is what he aims at. 
He has made a study of Lord Beaconsfield, and he knows to 
what adroit political purpose Mr. Disraeli turned the art of 
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political insolence. That great man began the study early. On 
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his first meeting with the late Sir Robert Peel, he tells his sister, 
“T treated him with dignified familiarity,” with the intention, as 
he avows, of reminding Sir Robert that “ he was an ex- Minister 
and I a present Radical.” The cold-water douche of his calcu- 
lated insolence was one of his favourite rhetorical artifices. 
Mr. Beresford-Hope will not soon forget how Mr. Disraeli 
complimented him on his “Batavian grace;” nor will the 
friends of the late Earl of Shaftesbury be likely, while they 
live, to forget the great speech at Slough, in which 
Mr. Disraeli described how ‘ Gamaliel himself came down, 
making broad the phylacteries on his forehead” to accuse 
Lord Ellenborough and the Indian Government of their sins. 
Lord Beaconsfield understood the precise political effectiveness 
of insolence as few politicians of our day have understood it, 
and no doubt Lord Randolph Churchill does his best to follow 
in his master’s footsteps. But he does not succeed. He intends 
to be insolent, and he only stumbles into that very different 
thing, insult. Now, insolence and insult are not even etymo- 
logically connected. They represent ideas of totally different 
origin. Etymologically, insolence is mere deviation from 
the approved habits and reverent customs of life. It means 
literally deviation from established custom, and nothing 
else. Either the superior or the inferior may be insolent, the 
superior if he omits the habitual courtesies of speech to an 
inferior, the inferior if he omits the habitual courtesies of speech 
to a superior. The rhetorical efficiency of insolence is that it 
sometimes recalls usefully to the public the exaggerated 
importance which prestige and custom are very apt to 
assign to those who are called “ men of standing.” When Mr. 
Disraeli treated the late Sir Robert Peel “with digni- 
fied familiarity,” when he assigned to the late Mr. Horsman 
his place in the class of “superior persons,” when he 
sneered at Mr. Gladstone’s “sanctimonious eloquence,” and 
again at his “inebriated verbosity,” he was acting on a 
steady conviction that if he wanted to impress himself on the 
world as he believed that he had the gift to impress himself, he 
must not scruple to startle the world by phrases showing 
how completely he looked down upon those whom the 
world was apt to regard as formidable competitors with 
himself for the world’s good opinion. He wished to give 
the world he knew best, the political world, electric shocks 
every now and then, and he wished the effect of those 
electric shocks to be a diffused impression that he was a 
man of far greater coolness and force than his contemporaries 
chose to give him credit for. Thus Mr. Disraeli’s insolence was 
strictly deviation from the usual courtesies of speech under- 
taken for a specific purpose,—to make society, and especially 
political society, recognise in him a man who could look 
down where others looked up, and to whom, therefore, 
society should raise a curious and startled gaze. But Lord 
Randolph Churchill misreads his master’s lesson. He is not 
merely insolent, he is insulting; and insulting means jump- 
ing or dancing on the person you intend to depreciate, and 
not simply deviating from the usual modes of greeting 
him. The difference is vast. Insolence startles the world 
into the impression that the insolent person estimates him- 
self and his own relative significance very differently from 
the world at large. Of course, insolence is not pleasant 
to the person at whom the insolence is directed. It is, as 
we said, a douche of cold water to their pride, a shock to 
their fixed idea of the place they occupy in the world. But 
the worst sting of insolence is that it makes you feel either 
beneath a man to whom in some sense you fancied yourself 
superior, or beneath one to whom you knew yourself to be 
inferior in more and worse senses than you had yourself 
imagined. But insult is a very different matter. Insult 
is intended not merely to make a man feel his relative 
insignificance, but his absolute disgrace or infamy. It is in- 
tended to fix a positive stain on him, to fasten on him ignoble 
attributes, to gibbet him as madman, fool, or traitor. Insolence 
only endeavours to show that the relative positions of the person 
who is insolent and the person who is the object of insolence 
should be reversed. Insult brands the insulted person as con- 
temptible for all the world. This Mr. Disraeli was far too 
skilful a master of his weapons to attempt. He did, indeed, 
insult O’Connell in his younger days. But afterwards he limited 
his essays in political depreciation to insolence, and entirely 
dispensed with insult, a dangerous weapon, which too often 
recoils on the person who uses it. 


Lord Randolph Churchill very probably intends only to 











be insolent. But he is not clever enough to copy Mr, 
Disraeli in the use of his political weapons, without carica- 
ture; and consequently his insolence degenerates into in. 
sult of a very gross and monstrous kind. So far ag 
we can judge, his election address to the electors of Padding. 
ton will wholly fail even in the ignoble endeavour which it 
makes, to induce the world to admire the biting tongue of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. When a man of so mean a political repute 
as Lord Randolph, says of a statesman who has carried the 
whole country with him in two great elections, and commanded 
a very much larger following than any other leader in a third, 
such things as Lord Randolph says of Mr. Gladstone, no doubt 
he makes people stare; but he does not startle them into think. 
ing him cleverer and more important than they thought him 
before, but only into asking themselves whether scurrilous 
railings of this kind are or are not consistent with any remnant 
of political integrity and sagacity. “ Mr. Gladstone has reserved 
for his closing days a conspiracy against the honour of Britain 
and the welfare of Ireland, more startlingly base and nefarious 
than any of those other numerous designs and plots 
which during the last quarter of a century have occupied 
his imagination.” “The united and concentrated genius 
of Bedlam and Colney Hatch would strive in vain to produce 
a more striking tissue of absurdities.” “Trade and com- 
mercial enterprise, now suffering sadly from protracted bad 
times, and which political stability can alone reinvigorate, are 
to be further harassed and handicapped; all useful and desired 
repairs are to be indefinitely postponed ; the British Constitu- 
tion is to be torn up; the Liberal Party shivered into 
fragments. And why? For this reason, and no other. To 
gratify the ambition of an old man in a hurry.” “ What 
frightful and irreparable Imperial catastrophe is necessary to 
tear the British people from the influence of this fetish, this 
idol, this superstition, which has brought upon them, and upon 
the Irish, unnumbered woes ?” Thus does this foul-mouthed, 
insignificant young nobleman dance himself into convulsions 
upon what he treats as the corpse of Mr. Gladstone’s political 
reputation, hoping that by so doing he is emulating Mr. 
Disraeli’s invective against Sir Robert Peel. He is doing nothing 
of the sort. We feel no kind of admiration for Mr. Disraeli’s 
brilliant insolence, except so far as it showed, as it sometimes did, 
both wit and humour ; but Mr. Disraeli’s insolent speeches were 
a series of intellectual triumphs compared with Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s artificial writhings of simulated contempt. Even 
the electors will remember how gratefully the same man spoke 
of Mr. Gladstone’s magnanimity, when that magnanimity was 
shown in rendering Lord Randolph Churchill’s administration 
of the India Office easier to him, and will not fail to note the 
difference between the attitude of the Secretary of State, eager 
for moral support, and the attitude of the candidate for office, 
eager to destroy the statesman whose popularity he is at least 
shrewd enough to recognise. Insolence may be rhetorically 
effective, but in such a country as ours, insult is a folly which 
harms only the politician who attempts it. We are earnestly 
and steadfastly opposed to Mr. Gladstone’s new policy, but if we 
had to choose between the leadership of a great man like Mr. 
Gladstone and the leadership of Lord Randolph Churchill, we 
should indeed have an easy choice. The Yellow Dwarf of 
political life,—as those who are old enough to remember the 
late Mr. Robson’s wonderful delineation of that bad fairy’s 
sensational malignity, will be disposed to term Lord Randolph, 
—has done all in his power to disgust the people of England 
with the cause of Union aud Liberty, as we understand it, by 
taking it under the shadow of his grotesque and disfiguring 
shield. We hope that the only effect may be to induce the 
electors of Paddington to prefer any rival, however poor and 
feeble, to a politician whose only idea of political antagonism 
is spasmodic, bitter, and unintelligent insult. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





HOW AMI TO VOTE? 
(To THE Epitor OF THE ‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,— Will you answer mea plain question? Iam a staunch 
Liberal, but I do not like Mr. Gladstone’s measure. Neverthe- 
less, I utterly distrust Lord Salisbury. Now, I can only vote 
for a Liberal or a Conservative. Which is it to be? Not to 
vote at all would be unmanly, and even so I should not really 
evade my responsibility ; to vote for a Liberal makes me charge- 
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able with all the consequences of a measure of which I foresee 
the dangers; to vote for a Tory commits me to a government of 
immoral politicians. What wonder if I ask again, and yet 
again,—Which is it to be? I have no wish, Sir, to make you 
my conscience-keeper, but as you are largely responsible for my 
uncertainty, I do ask you to state plainly what you conceive to 
be the way out of this difficulty.—I am, Sir, &c., 
, Prince WuitakeEr. 

(If our correspondent thinks, as we do, that the Union is 
more important than any party question, of course he should 
vote for the Union, even though for the time the representative 
of Union should bea Tory. If not, he thinks differently from 
us, deeply convinced Liberals as we are, and we can give him 
noadvice. Itis only reasonable to believe that Lord Hartington 
will exert a far greater influence over the Conservative Party in 
the next Parliament than he has ever exerted before, perhaps 
even a greater influence than the Tory leaders themselves.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


DR. DALE ON IRISH REPRESENTATION AT 
WESTMINSTER. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The Spectator may have occasionally tried the patience 
of its “ Gladstonian” readers by the severity of its strictures 
on the Irish legislation of the Government; but no one can fail 
to recognise the fairness of its criticism, or the genuine admira- 
tion it has expressed for Mr. Gladstone’s character and genius. 
On the question of the Irish representation at Westminster, it 
has seemed to me that its views and reasonings are singularly 
sound and statesmanlike. I cannot say so much for the rhetorical 
and impassioned article of Dr. R. W. Dale, in the June number 
of the Contemporary, advocating the retention of the Irish 
Members in the Imperial Parliament. Dr. Dale takes an un- 
usually generous view of the contribution made to the cause of 
English freedom and progress by Irishmen. I do not think our 
greatest historians would acknowledge that England is indebted 
to Ireland for the essential elements of her greatness, in the 
proportion the Irish representation in the House of Commons 
bears to that of England, and Scotland, and Wales. I may be 
wrong, but my impression is that Mr. Freeman, or Mr. Froude, 
or even Mr. Lecky would estimate that service at a much lower 
rate. The growth of the English Empire has been promoted 
by the co-operation of many races,-—by Germans, by Huguenots, 
by Hanoverians, by Ghoorkas, and Sikhs, and our Colonists ; but 
no one, on these grounds, advocates the distinct representation 
of these nationalities in the English Parliament. And every one 
agrees that the energy which controlled these diverse elements, 
and used them for the advance of civilisation, was entirely and 
always Anglo-Saxon. In that period which Mr. Green has taught 
us to consider the most fruitful epoch of English History—the 
Puritan Revolution—almost all the work of the field and the 
State was accomplished by English hands. It is but natural 
for Dr. Dale, having taken an exaggerated view of our indebted- 
ness to Ireland for that which we most value, should conclude 
that the heritage of English civilisation entrusted to us cannot 
be conserved without Irish help, and that in the form of a 
hundred Irish Members in the British Parliament. There are 
very few Englishmen who will accept that optimist notion. Any 
one acquainted with the action of the Irish vote in America 
even, knows that the fabric of American freedom is safer in 
American hands than in Irish. Those who refuse to believe 
that Irishmen are capable of managing their own affairs, will 
not believe that English legislation can rely upon the uncertain 
Irish vote on all domestic and Imperial questions with any 
satisfaction. The party in the English State has not yet 
appeared that holds the extraordinary creed that England 
cannot guard her own without the Parnells, and Healys, and 
Sextons of our day and of the future. But Dr. Dale’s argu- 
ment is still more fallacious when its foundation is examined. 
Whatever contribution Irishmen have made to the progress of 
England, they have made mainly without Irish representation, 
and under a rule of severe repression by the English Govern- 
ment. If Irishmev, from various motives, and in spite 
of the supposed tyranny of English rule, have fought our 
battles, does any reasonable mind imagine that Ireland will 
less generously serve the elder brother after the greatest 
concession has been made to Irish nationality, and the paper- 
Union is transformed into a Union of principles and aims? 
Instead of anticipating a diminished Irish tribute to English 
greatness, I, for one, shall hope for far greater services. The 


enabling Ireland to serve England by laying upon her, as her 
prime duty, the preservation and reform of her own life, are, in 
my judgment, without warrant. If the contention is sound 
that co-operant work in the past demands representation in our 
House, then the English ought to be represented in the Irish 
Parliament, and to a large degree. Dr. Dale does not deal with 
the many and grave objections to the retention of a hundred 
Irish Members at Westminster. He does not, apparently, 
discern the complications and confusions such an arrangement 
for the next twenty years must entail. Ireland needs regenera- 
tion; and until she has a new and nobler life, and more fraternal 
feelings towards England, it is better for herself and for us that 
she should be without Imperial representation. 

It is gratifying to notice in Dr. Dale’s article the absence of 
any trace of that distrust and opposition to Mr. Gladstone, 
or his measure, which has been inaccurately charged upon 
him. So far as I am able to judge, it is clear that Mr. 
Gladstone and his cause have his cordial sympathy, and would 
have had his hearty vote, if Dr. Dale sat in the House of 
Commons.—] an, Sir, &c., J. Mattuews. 
[We do not think so. Dr. Dale's idea is essentially Mr. 
Chamberlain’s.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE PARNELL AMERICAN FUND. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpecTaTor,’’] 

Sir,—I cannot share the indignation which I hear freely ex- 
pressed on all sides at the American subscriptions to the Parnell 
Fund. Such investments are little chickens which are sure to come 
home to roost; and I, at any rate, cannot forget the Confederate 
Loan of twenty-five years ago, against the subscription of which 
by Englishmen, you, Sir, if I remember rightly, lifted up a 
solitary voice amongst London journals. 

Leaving out mere speculators who wert in for a big profit, 
of whom there is no question here, the English subscribers to 
the Confederate Loan must have meant that they thought the 
Confederate States right in their effort to break up the Union, 
and wished them success. Now that, I apprehend, is precisely 
the meaning of the subscribers to the Parnell Fund. They 
think the Home-rulers right, and wish them success. If a 
section of our people, therefore, did precisely what a section of 
the American people are doing to-day, had not we better cease 
fuming, and leave these little chickens to come home to roost in 
the United States twenty-five years hence, as ours are doing ? 

But, meantime, may we not draw a lesson from the old story 
for present guidance? Again, leaving out speculators, the 
English subscribers to the Confederate Loan were mostly 
Tories, and not public men at all; or, at any rate, not public 
men of eminence. So far as I have ever heard, there was 
only one exception, and that was Mr. Gladstone. I have 
just been reading a journal letter of Bishop Fraser, dated New 
York, September 27th, 1865, when he was Commissioner to re- 
port on the American school system, which seems to confirm the 
fact. “They” (the Americans), he writes, “have just got hold 
of a list of about a dozen subscribers to the Confederate Loan, 
among whom is W. E. Gladstone, to my surprise, for $2,000” (or 
£2,000, I am not sure which). ‘‘ This, as you might expect, is a 
topic for excited editorials, and the cry is that the American 
Government ought to demand his dismissal from the English 
Ministry.” If the Bishop was mistaken, the matter can be 
easily set right by a word from Mr. Gladstone; but if not, the 
fact ought surely to have its influence on our present crisis. 
For the American struggle was the nearest parallel to this of 
Home-rule of any we have seen in this century, and it will 
scarcely be denied now that Secession was a gigantic blunder. 
If, then, one English politician of the first rank, and one only, 
not only wished the Confederates well and thought them right, 
but gave them aid, are we going now to follow that one states- 
man blindfold—for we have no hint what Home-rule means, 
now that the Bills, as we are told, are dead—when he invites us 
to adopt the policy which he supported, but which failed 
absolutely, in 1865 ? 

While I am writing, I should like to call the attention of your 
readers to a pamphlet, published by Macmillan, entitled ‘‘ Letters 
from Donegal in 1886.”* It is vouched for by Colonel Maurice, 
who writes a short preface, and is a most valuable contribution 
to Unionist literature. But the point to which I wish to draw 
special attention is that a bond-fide delegation of working men 
from the North-West of Ireland, who appealed to the labour 
representatives, as well as to English workmen generally, for a 











gloomy vaticinations of Dr. Dale’s paper of the consequences of 


* Reviewed on page 843. 
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fair hearing, could not get it. The meetings called to hear them 
were broken up by mobs, invited to this outrage by placards of 
the caucuses, while Messrs. Arch, Leicester, and the rest of 
the (so-called) representatives of labour and working-class 
leaders gave them the cold shoulder. And yet these men’s 
expenses were paid by their fellow-workmen in Ireland, and 
‘“‘they were very stiff, and decided to take no other money !” No 
wonder that they have returned to Ireland in the belief that a 
reign of lawless violence has already commenced in London. 
This treatment of the delegates from Ireland is the most de- 
plorable sign to my mind of this dangerous crisis.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A Late Liserar M.P. 


ELECTION EXPENSES. 
{To tue EpiTor OF THE “ SprcTaToR.”j 
Srr,—There are one or two points of detail in which the 
thoughtful and candid examination of this question at page 807 
of the Spectator of June 19th seems to me open to criticism. 

1. You say :—* The effect of this amendment [throwing the 
returning officer’s expenses on the rates] will make the rates 
exceptionally heavy in any year in which an election occurs.” 
In my county, the “ maximum of security which may be required 
by a returning officer,’ which maximum is, I believe, very 
much in excess of the actual charge, is £6,500. This sum 
would be covered by a rate of one halfpenny in the pound on the 
county assessment. I suppose that the average amount of all 
rates throughout the county is about four shillings in the 
pound, so that the addition to rates caused by an election would 
be about 1 per cent. This can hardly be called “ making the 
rates exceptionally heavy.” 

2. You say :—‘ There is not an argument for the payment of 
election expenses which might not be used to defend the pay- 
ment of Members.” Surely a very strong argument for the 
payment of election expenses is that they are already paid in 
every other kind of election,—of Guardians, Town Councils, 
Local Boards, School Boards, Burial Boards. But this argu- 
ment does not in the smallest degree point to the payment of 
Members ; quite the contrary.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER-SESSIONS. 

[Surely, whatever the amount, the election-rate will be an 
addition to the rate.—Iip. Spectator. } 

[To Tue Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR,’’ J 

Sir,—I am somewhat startled to see that the Spectator is 
discussing the question of throwing the election expenses on 
the rates as if it were a wholly new question, never brought 
before Parliament before, when, as a fact, it was for a Jong time 
one of the special hobbies of Professor Fawcett, and brought 
forward by him many years ago. Was he “ self-interested ” in 
he matter ? 

I should also like to point out that you do not notice what is 
the principal reason in its favour :—That as long as the candi- 
date pays his own expenses, he has some excuse for thinking 
that he gets into Parliament for his own benefit ; that, in short, 
he pays for his seat just as truly as in the old days of open 
bribery; while if the constituency pays the expenses, the 
assumption, of course, is that the candidate is chosen for their 
benefit, and not for his own.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sydney Cottage. C. EB. Maurice. 

[Of course, Mr. Fawcett was wholly disinterested, and we 
have admitted fully the great force of his argument. But 
Mr. Maurice forgets that, except in the thinly attended and 
ill-reported debate of last week, the Parliament based on house- 
hold suffrage in the counties as well as in the boroughs has not 
yet debated this subject, and that it is one on which a full and 
fully-attended debate ought unquestionably to take place.—- 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 
[To tae EotTor oF THe * Spectator.’ | 
Srr,— Your critic, in his last notice of the exhibition of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, was good enough to point 
out “two details in its construction which must be radically 
altered, if the Society is ever to flourish again.” Allow me to say 
that, with respect to those details, his knowledge is incomplete 
and inaccurate. He objects to (1) “the absurd division of the 
painters into Associates and Members, and the restrictions of 
elections and government of the Society’s affairs to the latter 
body.” His knowledge here is incomplete. He is surely unaware 











that there is no defined limit to the number of Associates. Now 
without bringing forward several other arguments by which 
these “ restrictions” are perhaps defensible, I think it will be 
seen at once that this absence of all limitation to the number of 
the associates is inconsistent with their possession of voting 
or other powers equal to those held by a strictly limited number 
of members. He objects to (2) “the still more vexatious rule 
which insists, as a preliminary to membership” (associateship, 
no doubt, is here meant), “ that the artist must submit drawings 
to the Council [?] to be voted upon.” As a matter of fact, this 
“restriction ’ does not exist. The laws of the Society have for 
the last score or more years permitted any artist, if he chooses, 
“to stand the ballot upon his known professional merits,” with. 
out submitting any drawings to the judgment of the Society, 
It is opeu to an artist who wishes to become an associate to 
take which of the two courses he pleases. The practice of re- 
ceiving drawings so as to enable the Society to judge of candi- 
dates’ merits by seeing their works on the walls of the Gallery is 
found to work well; but the other mode of candidature is worked 
side by side with this better-known one, and will, no doubt, be 
used more freely in the future than it has been. Your critic 
will be glad to find that he is inaccurate in thinking that what 
he calls a “vexatious rule” is imperative, or “that an artist 
who is really master of his art, and whose work has probably 
been known to the public for years,” cannot be a candidate for 
the Old Water-Colour Society in right of that work and reputa- 
tion alone.—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. S. 


M. PASTEUR’S INOCULATIONS FOR HYDROPHOBIA, 
|To THR Epriror or THE ‘* SpPECTATOR,’”’ | 

Sir,—I was exceedingly glad to see reproduced in the Spectator 
the fact, given in more than one of the French papers, that 
three more of Pasteur’s patients had died of hydrophobia, after 
their return home “ successfully treated,’ and safe from all 
danger of the disease. And there is still a later case of 
“failure”? that may not have been recorded by any of the 
English newspapers that a few months ago were so glowivgly 
enthusiastic over this most wonderful “ discovery.” On June 
7th, a Roumanian farmer died of hydrophobia, “ after horrible 
sufferivg,” whilst undergoing Pasteur’s treatment. At what 
rate will it be necessary for people to die of this (hitherto) 
exceedingly rare disease before every one will be per- 
suaded of what many have maintained from the first,—that 
Pasteur’s system is as worthless as its method is cruel P But 
faith in his wretched ‘‘ virus” with Pasteur’s own countrymen 
is apparently on the wane, for the National finds fault with the 
Pasteur Committee for “ not refusing to accept the donation so 
grudgingly given by the Municipal Council of Paris for the 
proposed Pasteur Institute,” adding that “the attitude of the 
minority was humiliatingly adverse to Pasteur, while the 
majority [a very small one] was not warmly in his favour;” 
and Pasteur is entreated to reject “ the parsimoniously dealt- 
out favours of the City of Paris.” The Municipal Council only 
gave half the ground wanted as a site for the Institute, and 
that for a limited time; but as these repeated failures ought to 
make it improbable that any such Institute will ever be begun 
even, it sounds curious to find Pasteur and his supporters com- 
plaining of the “ parsimony ” that offers a grant of the land for 
“only ninety years!”—I am, Sir, Xc., S. W. 


“A CONVENTIONAL BOHEMIAN.” 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 
Srr,—Of the hundred criticisms of my book, “ A Conventional 
Bohemian,” I have taken no overt notice, but have allowed 
the good, the bad, and the indifferent to excite their various 
emotions in my breast unexpressed and unrevenged. In your 
case I make an exception. I am quite aware that to “ answer 
back” is unusual when an author reads the critic’s opinion, and 
I certainly do not intend to attempt any “ retaliating whack.” 
But in one thing I think I am justified. Have I not the right 
to demand that if the title of my book is to be criticised, it must 
first be correctly given ? The book is called not “An Uncon- 
ventional Bohemian,” but “ A Conventional Bohemian.” Does 
not his infallibility, Mr. Swinburne, allow the use of a paradox 
asatitle? If not, I am undone.—I an, Sir, &c., 
Epmunp PENDLETON. 
Bar Harbour, Mount Desert Island, Maine, U.S.A., June 10th. 


[Our correspondent has a fair right 10 be annoyed.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 
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POETRY. 


—— i 
THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 


NINE-AND-FoRTY years, Mary; how far it seems away ! 
And yet I well remember all the sunshine of that day! 
Then you were a little girl, dear, and I but a merry boy, 
Yet still the sound comes back to me of all our village joy. 


’Twas a holiday from earliest dawn ; we kept it, old and young; 

There was service in the ancient church, and hymns—O how we 
sung ! 

There was feasting in the largest barn, and dancing on the green, 

And we shouted till the sun went down, ‘ God bless our youthful 
Queen !” 


And then, again, a golden hour, a glad time for our land, 

When Love that spares not high or low, Love laid on her his 
hand; 

And again our village bells rang out, and bonfires lit the scene, 

And town and country flamed with joy at the bridal of their 
Queen. 


Then blithely rolled the years along, all cloudless shone her 
skies, 

With one,—we know him now,—how good, how blameless, and 
how wise : 

And a people’s heart again grew glad that Royal stock to see 

Put forth its strength, and children born, shoots of the ancient 
tree. 


A goodly race! They throve, they grew, far in their Highland 
home, 

Where Lochnagar is dark with cloud, and Dee is white with 
foam : 

And they wore the tartan on their breast as they roamed thro’ 
dale and glen, 

And Scotland loved her Princes well, with the warmth of the 
tartan’d men. 


Now call the children in, dear, and let them hear and see! 
Come, rosy cheek, and flaxen head, come, sit upon my knee. 
This was your Queen as then she looked, ere touched by sorrow’s 
fall: 
When joy too much for one full heart flowed forth in love to all. 
Ah, England is a mighty realm: it spreads o’er sea and land ; 
And oft the dusky nations fret who ’neath her sceptre stand : 
And India’s crowr has many a dint, and many a stain of gore, 
From Cabul’s shame, avenged in blood, to Lucknow and 
Cawnpore. 


And yet more deep, on that high steep, the dye of English 
blood, 

Where Euxine raves, and ’mid her waves Crimea’s fortress stood : 

And Europe thrilled, with wonder filled, when round the tidings 
ran 

Of the stubborn fight on the misty height ’gainst the odds of 
Inkerman. 

And so we won Sebastopol! There, children, have you heard ? 

That was a name, once dear to fame, all hearts in England 
stirred ; 

And when the crippled soldier turned in an English home to 
die, 

Twas the Queen’s smile that cheered him most, and her tender, 
pitying eye. 


And thus the chequered years flowed on, one ever at her side, 
A hidden life! Where others vaunt, his joy his light to hide; 
For her to live, to point the path thro’ dangers dark and dim! 
Hers to move calm and constant on, for England and for him! 


And then on that December day there fell the dreadful blow, 

And acry went up from all the land, “ God help her in her woe!’ 

Oh! never was there sorer need, for one so left alone, 

With her children and her kingdom, with her subjects and her 
throne. 


’ 


Ah, love! I know we may not doubt, that blow it came from 
Heaven, 
But I know not how we two had lived by death asunder riven. 
“~~ are duties men must dare alone, and burdens must be 
laze, 
But a woman, think of that, dear! with an Empire, left forlorn ! 


And yet thro’ all the long, long years, she bravely struggled on, 
Tho’ the lamp of life was shattered, and the hand that nursed 
it gone; 

For there’s no heart like an English heart, so tender, strong, 
and true, 

And our Queen’s heart is right English, filled with blood of the 
bluest blue ! 


Then come you here, you Donald! Come stand, Sir, by my 
side. 

When at Queen and country’s call you go in her armé ranks 
to ride, 

When the big guns crash, and the sabres flash, with blood and 
death between, 

Then show yourself a man that day, and be brave, Sir, as your 
Queen ! A. Ge Be 








ART. 
Se 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[FOURTH NOTICE. ] 
ConTINUING our survey of the Royal Academy with the seventh 
room, the most noticeable picture is the “ Habet ” of Mr. Dendy 
Sadler. This represents a monk who has caught the biggest 
pike of the season, showing it to the Abbot and the rest of his 
convent brethren. It is a large picture, full of that species of 
humour which Mr. Sadler habitually shows in his work,— 
humour of a somewhat gross, full-flavoured kind, and embody- 
ing a conception of monastic life very much as it is given in 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels. All these monks are Friar Tucks» 
or personages of a similar character; all have round faces 
and fleshy bodies, and a general aspect of joviality nardly 
restrained by their sacred calling. For the rest, Mr. Sadler’s 
picture is cleverly composed aud well painted, in a strictly 
methodical, matter-of-fact manner, and is one of those composi- 
tions which look especially well in an exhibition, since they 
strike the point aimed at smartly and forcibly. It may be 
noticed that this comic view of the monk’s character is a very 
favourite one with English artists,—indeed, almost the only 
pictorial conception at which we have hitherto arrived. Whether 
there is any real artistic material to be got out of it, is another 
question; we are inclined to think that all this monastic 
clowning is more suitable for purposes of illustrated journalism 
than serious oil-painting. However, since Mr. Sadler continues 
it year after year, we suppose it has its own public, and, as 
Longfellow says of Lucifer in “The Golden Legend,”— 
“Works for some good 
By us not understood.” 

Near to this is one of Mr. Macwhirter’s birch-trees, entitled “(A 
Winter Morning,” in which the feathery branches of the tree 
are thinly coated with snow against a pale-grey sky. As usual, 
the artist is seen at his best in this subject, in which he has 
painted a great many examples; indeed, the present picture is 
almost delicate in its handling. It shows little of that coarse 
melodrama of Nature of which Mr. Maecwhirter is so fond, 
and of which the picture of “ The Three Witches” in the pre- 
sent Gallery is 2 noble example; indeed, if the capacity of 
making a good study of a bare tree were suflicient to 
justify a painter’s election as an Academician, Mr. Mae- 
whirter would deserve the Academie honours which he has 
so long received. The picture of the cattle on the sea-shore, by 
Mr. Otto Weber, which hangs near this, and which is entitled 
“ Polurrian Cove, Cornwall,” should be noticed for its careful 
drawing of the animals. There is, perhaps, no one in England, 
with the exception of Mr. Davis, at the present time, who draws 
cattle better than Mr. Weber, though his painting is rather flat 
and uninteresting. Mr. Colin Hunter’s “ When the Boats 
came in” is, we are sorry to say, but another proof of 
how far that painter has deteriorated of late years. The 


coarse exaggeration of its colour and the sloppy carelessness 


of its brushwork, are scarcely to be paralleled in this Exhi- 
bition, and the one quality of Mr. Hunter’s work which 
used to make us forget his rongh-and-ready handling—a 
certain poetical sentiment, that is to say—has almost entirely 
disappeared. His work is now nothing but an exaggerated 
repetition of certain effects which he has found to be popular. 
We should like to contrast with this work another picture by a 
Scotch artist—Mr. David Murray—which hangs in the eleventh 
gallery, and is entitled “ Glen Falloch, head of Loch Lomond.” 





This is, indeed, one of the best landscapes here; full of careful 
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observation, and painted with considerable skill. The treat- 
ment of the foreground and near water especially, with its 
scattered pebbles and softened reflections, is particularly happy, 
and the whole picture has an aspect of out-of-doors, and very 
much the same freshness of impression which is notable in Mr. 
Hunter’s work, though it is here combined with delicacy and 
detailed truth. 

To return to our seventh gallery, what are we to say 
of the large picture of “ Peter the Great at Deptford,” by 
Mr. Seymour Lucas, a recently elected Associate? Well, it is 
a tall composition, in which Peter the Great and the shipbuilders 
are examining plans in the foreground, while the unfinished 
ship towers up into the sky behind them. Cleverly composed, 
and very carefully executed, and, alas! profoundly uninteresting 
this work is, forcing us to wonder what possible purpose such 
a composition could answer, unless it were to impress pictorially 
upon a child’s mind the historical fact which it records. Why 
is it that if our artists must paint these unpictorial incidents, 
they do not choose incidents of our own time for their record ? 
Give us the Prince of Wales laying the first stone of the Tower 
Bridge, or Sir Edward Watkin inspecting the workings of the 
Channel Tunnel. They might then, at all events, produce work 
which might be useful for the future, even if it were not delight- 
ful in the present. But as for these dull renderings of com- 
paratively uninteresting historical incidents, they seem to us to 
have no artistic or intellectual value, but to be simply com- 
binations, more or less successful, of costume and archzology. 
Their utmost value is to be accurate, and, indeed, they never 
ought to be looked at, save when treated by Mr. Freeman on the 
subject, to enforce their interest. A thousand times preferable 
in our eyes is the unaffected conventional picture-making of 
Mr. Edwin Hayes—the old-fashioned sea-painter—in that at 
least he does succeed in making a pleasant picture, although he 
makes it somewhat too much after the fashion of a pudding; 
so many boats, so much sky, so much sea, a light here and a 
dark there, and all according to recipe. Still, the work is fresh, 
and if not natural, gives an impression of Nature which is 
perhaps, on the whole, more true than many so-called 
naturalistic paintings. Mr. Hayes is, moreover, a fine work- 
man, who draws his boats vigorously and well, and puts them 
into the water easily. His skies, and seas, and shipping all 
belong to one another, and from one end to the other, 
the picture is a complete piece of work, done by an artist 
who knows his business. Perhaps the same may be said 
of Mr. C. I. Johnson, a painter who, by the way, habitually 
tackles a subject of extreme difficulty, and, to use an ex- 
pressive phrase, “does his level best at it.” The present 
composition, which is in the next gallery to the one of which we 
have been just speaking, is entitled ‘‘Cub-Hunting in the 
Midlands,” and is one of the pleasantest works we have seen by 
this artist, showing a broad open space in the foreground sur- 
rounded with great trees, and in the distance long stretches of 
richly wooded country. Miss Clara Montalba gives a fine bit 
of drawing, entitled ‘The Port of Amsterdam.” But this lady’s 
work has, as we have frequently had occasion to remark, lost 
very much of its attractive quality owing to her adoption of 
certain mannerisms. She seems to have lost all power of seeing 
Nature at all accurately, and twists whatever scene she is occu- 
pied in reproducing, into accordance with her preconceived ideas ; 
so that, whether it is the Thames at London Bridge, or the 
Grand Canal at Venice, or the Port of Amsterdam, we have 
always the sane dark water and white sky, reddish sail, and 
dark blots of rich colour for all the details of hull and mast, 
and figures which are introduced. It is a pity, too, for 
this lady is a genuine artist, and can, when she chooses, 
give us as delicate work as any of our male painters. 
Perhaps she will one day give up painting in this swaggering, 
masculine style of hers. It is not necessary that she should 
thereby lose any of her power, though she will undoubtedly 
gain much in beauty. But at present the best things she 
does are her least-finished sketches, since in them we are not 
forced to recognise the incompleteness of her style. In this 
seventh gallery there is also a very large picture, with figures of 
more than life-size, by Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, entitled 
“Cassandra,” a nude man carrying a nude woman down some 
steps from an altar surrounded by a kind of a mist of smoke 
from a torch cast down in front of him. This is work which is 
far more common in the Salon than in the Academy, a huge tour 
de force by a comparatively young artist bidding for fame; or: 
rather, trying to snatch it rudely from our grasp. The figures 





are well drawn and well composed, but the whole composition ig 
just a little blatant, and it is far too evidently a work which the 
artist has executed for the purpose of showing his skill rather than 
for any delight in the subject. Still, pictures like these are not 
likely to become common in the English school, and there is a good 
deal to be hoped for from a young artist who has the pluck to 
go at an intensely difficult subject like this, and come so near to 
success as in the present instance. The one word we would 
whisper in Mr. Solomon’s ear is that he should not forget, in 
trying to become a painter, that he should also be an artist, for 
the artist is not a man who paints well only, but who paints 
well something which he sees, and makes others see, to be 
beautiful; and, perhaps, in this connection, “An Arab Dance,” 
by Miss Dorothy Tennant, may consistently be noticed, since in 
that Miss Tennant has taken an every-day subject, simply 
London children dancing in the street, and made it beautiful by 
the mingled truth and ingenuity with which she has treated it, 
There is probably no prettier piece in the whole Academy than 
the broken line of these dancing children, and the subject, though 
just a little sweetened by the kind woman’s hand, is never- 
theless in its essentials a faithful likeness. The children are 
not dressed up for exhibition purposes, or credited with any 
undue amount of grace or picturesqueness. In this special 
line Miss Tennant has always had a touch of real genius. It 
is several years now since we remember seeing a large collection 
of her drawings of London children, which she had, we believe, 
then done entirely without instruction, and which, as a matter 
of fact, were infinitely better than any of the smooth, fat nymphs 
whom she has imitated from M. Henner of late years; and we 
hail with satisfaction her return to her own subject. No one 
has ever yet painted the “idylls of the gutter” as well as 
Miss Tennant might paint them if she only gave her mind to it. 

Let us turn to a very different work, Mr. Logsdail’s Venetian 
canal scene, which shows us the interior of one of the rougher 
kinds of Venetian gondolas, with a party of men, women, and 
children breakfasting, in one of the larger canals. This picture 
of extreme ability is, perhaps, more vivid in its rendering of out- 
door light than any work in the Exhibition. It is painted, too, 
with great dexterity, anda kind of hardihood which has almost 
the effect of genius. The colour, too, is, if not good, strong and 
impressive, and the artist’s brushwork is greatly superior to that 
of the ordinary English painter. It is, indeed, just the sort of 
picture that a clever student would almost worship, and that is, 
perhaps, its greatest condemnation, as well as its most attrac- 
tive quality. Every one finds on looking at this composition 
that he cannot get away, not even for a moment, from the 
skill of the artist who executed it; we cannot think of Venice, or 
the al fresco, or any one of the characters in the boat. We 
realise the scene with our eye keenly, but with our mind and 
heart not at all. It is a fairly painted puppet-show, a gaily 
coloured and ingeniously drawn superficies of canvas and paint, 
and that is all; there is nothing behind it and nothing beneath 
it, so to speak, and the impression left, after a long look at the 
work, is a dazzled, bewildered one, just as if we had been looking 
at the reflection of the natural scene in a mirror whilst standing 
on our head. After this glare of Venice, it is a pleasure to turn 
to the cool, blue-grey sea, and stormy yellow sky, of Mr. Henry 
Moore’s “ Breezy Morning on the East Coast,” and notice that 
what our clever countryman has missed in Venice, our own 
special sea-painter has been enabled to find on our own shores, 
—namely, poetry and beauty. 








BOOKS. 


es 
LETTERS FROM DONEGAL.* 
CotoneL Maurice has done well in publishing these very 
interesting letters, written by the wife of a Donegal landlord to 
a confidential friend, and written without the smallest intention 
of publication. They give us the best, because wholly unpre- 
meditated, evidence as to how loyal Ulster views the present 
Irish crisis. There is a very great confusion in England as to 
what loyal Ulster means. Often it is identified with those 
bigots who, as Lord Rosebery put it, appear with the shorter 
catechism in one hand anda revolver in the other, aud say,—“ If 
you leave me alone with these miscreants, I will fire off the revolver 
in the name of the shorter catechism.” Colonel Maurice declines 


* Letters from Donegal in 1886. By a Lady “Felon.” Edited by cvlonel 
Maurice, Professor of Military History, Royal Staff College, Lonéon: Macmillan 
and Co, 
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to give the name of the writer of these letters, on the ground 
that it would be unjustifiable to expose her to the insult and 
intimidation to which the National League sabject every one 
who ventures to oppose their aims. But he gives an account of 
her which will prove to every one that she is neither a bigot nor 
a partisan of rack-rent or landlordism, in the popular Irish 
sense of these terms, but that she is large in her religious 
sympathies, charitable to the heart’s core, and as thoroughly 
Trish in her feelings as any Parnellite of them all. Here is part 
of what Colonel Maurice has to tell us about the author of these 
letters :— 


“Her letters, now before me, which passed during the quieter 
times, are simply full of details of work done for the assistance of her 
poor neighbours, reported not in the least as a record of her own 
work, but partly for business purposes, partly because of the interest 
of her correspondent in the several people concerned, and partly for 
practical advice and help. Almost up to the moment when these 
records begin, her relations with her neighbours have known no dis- 
tinction of Protestant or Roman Catholic. Incidentally she gives not 
a few graphic incidents of the practical difficulties of local govern- 
ment in Ireland under the existing conditions. On every occasion 
the guardians elected under a very low suffrage act under the feeling 
that their one duty is to prevent ‘their own or their fellows’ money 
from being spent for the good of others. If, however, the spending 
of public money would benefit their family, they break out in wildest 
extravagance. They voteand push and intrigue every man for a road 
to his particular door at the general expense.’ She has continual 
difficulty in preventing specious schemes, which are in fact ruining 
the neighbourhood by destroying alike all prospect of steady trade 
and pauperising the people, because the English people, who could 
help wisely, act on sentiment, without realising what they are dving 
—potato schemes, for instance, that tempt the people to stay where 
they are starving, and only benefit the small shopkeepers, who are 
tempted to keep ‘ the prevailing dead level of impotent, penniless in- 
debted misery’ from being relieved by needful emigration, lest they 
should lose some of their debtors. She has to face a steady system of 
Land-League intrigue designed to keep the people in their misery by 
false reports spread amorg them, in order that the materials for agita- 
tion may be kept up. As a specimen, when she has the clothes half 
made for a family to go out all together, the Land League give a 
ticket to the bread-winner and send him off, which, under the Govern- 
ment rules, effectively stops all the rest.” 


There are many things which we learn from these letters which 
are very imperfectly, if at all, realised by the British public. One 
thing is the strong demecratic feeling of the Ulster Loyalists. So 
far from the Ulster Loyalists being in the main landlords, who 
are Loyalists because they look upon the British Government as 
the best security for their rents, they are in the main poor men, 
often Methodists, who looked (before they were undeceived) to 
Joseph Arch, rather than to Joseph Chamberlain, for the sup- 
port they expected in the British Parliament. They are, 
indeed, among those “horny-handed sons of toil” whom 
Joseph Arch addresses, and whom he adjures to vote for Mr. 
Gladstone’s measure. But however heartily these Ulster men 
may have io former times admired Mr. Gladstone, they will not 
hold up their horny hands for any measure severing Ireland 
from Great Britain. This is what the Donegal lady says on 
this point :— 

“ April 26th, 1886.—It seems a life of Arch appeared in some pious 
paper, and it has dawned on Methodists especially that they will 
address him to get their views aired: if he won’t receive them they 
would try Chamberlain, and make it public that they did so because 
Arch would not listen. I think I told you that of the Ulster M.P.’s 
Johnston and de Cobain are really working men’s members, chosen 
greatly against the wishes of the upper classes who counselled 
moderation: they are hot Orange. The movement I am interested 
in is chiefly Liberal and Protestant in a milder sense, but it is an 
affair of bond jide working men who are at their wits’ end at the im- 
pending ruin, and know not how to make themselves heard. I think 
T have told you I have noticed that they grudge Parnell the support 
of Arch more than any other he gets, and to Arch they are deter- 
mined to go. The ‘situation’ here (Londonderry) is very bad, and I 
hear Belfast is worse; but I presume Government will hardly thrust 
Parnell on them without troops at his back to keep order. It is 

madness if they do: strong coercion will be needed against the 
Loyalists.” 


And here is a curious little illustration of the panic with which 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill is regarded by these men :— 


“ May 7th, 1886.—I heard yesterday one man went round a wild 
district getting names on the kind of ‘ commission’ the delegates took. 
‘We the undersigned send a small deputation hoping, &c.’ 3 
the distances are great, you know, in this wild part. My informant 
saith to companion as they slither on slippery rocks (sea-shore—a 
short cut) it being already dark, and miles from home—‘ Well, that 
fellah Gladstone’ (always pronounced with accent on second syllable) 
‘puts quare bother on decent people.’ Pious companion, slithering 
dangerously, answers: ‘Praise the Lord always! he might get a 
par’l’tic stroke yet.’ Peter, not being particularly pious, told me this 
with a delighted chuckle.” 


There is another aspect of the Nationalist demands, to which 





complete absence of anything like administrative capacity 
among the Nationalists, whether as regards their public spirit 
and integrity, or their knowledge of what the needs of Ireland 
are. Already, as we have seen, those Poor-law Unions which 
are administered on popular principles are prostituting the 
machinery of popular government to the grossest jobs, and that, 
in the opinion of many, without even the clear intelligence to 
know that they are doing wrong,—a kind of ignorance perhaps 
even more fatal to their capacity than corrupt motives them- 
selves. Now, what will happen when Mr. Parnell has to choose 
amongst such men as these for his political instruments, bound, 
as he will be, first to reward the agitators of the past, and next 
to seal the lips of the most dangerous of those who might 
become the agitators of the future? This Donegal lady has 
only too much reason to feel the dread which she expresses in 
the following passage :— 

“The aspect of the case that absolutely paralyses us is the unac- 
countable infatuation that believes in the eighty-six (Parnellite 
M.P.’s), whether as to their antecedents or their ability! If apy six 
of them had shown constructive statesmanship one might be hopefal. 
Recollect, they are the pick of Parnellites: conceive what the rank 
and file of office-holders will be. How can sensible English M.P.’s 
look at them and listen to them, and believe they are capable of 
ruling where calm, firm justice and truth is the greatest necessity ? 
The ‘ cess collector,’ whom I spoke of before, was here again yester- 
day, and laughing at the prospects of the British taxpayer who is 
assured by Lord Spencer that Irishmen ‘ pay up’ Government rates. 
He had another enormous bundle of summonses to be signed. It is 
true they do pay when the present available screw is put on—it is 
just this screw that is the grievance to be removed! Of handreds he 
summoned the majority paid without going ‘to the bank,’ because 
they knew very well they will be obliged to do so as things are, but 
they said with one voice:—‘ Wait about five months, and see if 
there’s a magistrate who will dare summon us to pay!’ Their sole 
idea of Home-rale is freedom to follow their own wills absolutely, and 
paying is no part of their wills.’ 

Here is a specimen of what the League actually effected in 
1884, if this Donegal lady’s evidence on the subject be accu- 
rate :— 

“Tn the summer of ’84 some thirty or forty families were evicted 
from their holdings for non-payment of rent, and they were marched 
off, sorely against their wills, to the Dunfanaghy Workhouse, for the 
purpose of increasing taxation on the landlords. These people were 
all able and willing to pay their rents, but would not be allowed to 
do so. After spending a month in the workhouse, they all came out 
and redeemed their holdings, paying as much for costs as would pay 
their respective rents for four or five years.” 

It will be said, of course, that Mr. Parnell, once at the head of 
affairs, will disappoint all the Nationalist hopes, and supersede 
altogether all the Nationalist practices. But if he does, he will 
find his power failing him, and the American agitators snatching 
his authority from him. We have been reminded only this week, 
by the publication of the Fenian manifesto—which seems 
to us both too dull and too pointless for a hoax—how a 
certain party use the Parliamentary agitators as tools in their 
hands. It will be impossible for Mr. Parnell to govern at all 
without a view to this danger behind him ; and in order to avert 
it, he will be compelled to make use of the very instruments 
which will render his government of Ireland in great measure 
what the Ulster Loyalists dread and expect. 

There is one other subject on which we should like to quote not 
the Donegal lady, but Colonel Maurice himself. The Donegal 
lady assumes, not unnaturally, that Mr. Parnell will not venture 
to undertake the guidance of an Irish Legislature and an Irish 
Administration unless the Queen’s troops secure him against 
the physical force of the Ulster Loyalists ; and on this Colonel 
Maurice makes some very weighty remarks, which we do think 
it most important that English politicians should carefully 
weigh — 

“In most foreign countries it is looked upon as one of the most 
absolute necessities in the education of a statesman that be shonld be 
trained to understand something of the constitution of those bodies 
which Bacon declared to be the ‘ principal point of greatnesse in any 
State.’ In our country no such training is required, and men may 
well have the ordering of the actions of armies who look upon them 
as mere machines, men who understand nothing of those moral in- 
fluences which determine efficiency for fighting purposes. Burke has 
been referred to very often in the course of recent discussion. I 
wish that all who now think of employing the English Army in a 
cause of which it is certain that almost unanimously that army will 
believe that it is a directly wicked and immoral one, would read 
Burke’s description of the state of the French Army during the 
revolutionary period, and the effect that that state of the army 
had upon the French nation. If there is one fact more certain than 
another, it is that that corruption of the French Army dated in a 
steady course downwards from its employment in the devilries of the 
Dragonades. Now, of course, no one supposes that in modern times 
the horrible details of those frightful crimes would be re-enacted in 
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the English Army is a body much more sensitive to moral influences 
than was the army which, trusting its conscience absolutely to the 
French priests, was taught to do evil under the mandate of Heaven. 
You have been expending for years every agency you could bring to 
bear that can improve, and therefore render more sensitive, the moral 
standard of the English Army. There never has been, with perhaps 
the exception of the modern German army, any force whose practical 
fighting efficiency so much depended on its own conviction, right or 
wrong, that it is engaged in a worthy cause. I could cite, with the 
full support of those whose evidence is the best on such a subject, 
cases from modern fighting where the English fighting power has 
actually collapsed because officers and men believed that they were 
being employed in useless and wrongful butchery. The English Army 
is happily free from all party taint. As long as they are fighting 
for what they feel to be a worthy cause, and in behalf of England, 
they care very little for the party criticism which is directed against 
every war that is forced upon a world-wide empire, whichever party 
may be in power. But their employment in making men who 
claim to be loyal English subjects obey one whom they look upon 
as something worse than a Fenian leader, would seem to them to 
be the result of nothing but the intrigues of statesmen of the same 
kind as the coups d’état of France. Their feelings about the Fenian 
movement were happily expressed to me once by an old sergeant, 
himself an Irishman. ‘ Well, sir, I think I should like to see about 
tin thousand of them Fenians coming over that hill. I think we could 
just about dispose of them nicely.’ We had at that time, perhaps, 
800 men available for the purpose, but I do not doubt that, with that 
feeling, the old sergeant was right. But to change sides and fight, 
as almost every officer and most of the men will feel that he is doing, 
against England, will, I am certain, result in the feeling that every 
man they should so shoot would be murdered. Under those circum- 
stances, assuming that such orders were given and carried out, I am 
certain that a moral collapse would issue from which the English 
Army would recover as little as the French Army did from the 
Dragonades. I am aware that there are those who say that the feel- 
ing in the English Army would be such that the orders would not be 
obeyed; that the officers in a body would ask leave to resign, and 
that the men, if they were brought to the point, would fire in the air. 
That is a question which I should be sorry to discuss. The discipline of 
the army is as yet very strong, and I do not know whether many might 
say, ‘We must do as we are told.’ I have heard the opinions of many 
officers on those subjects, but I have never yet heard doubt expressed 
that any men who did obey would believe that they were committing 
murder. Moreover, they are aware that the law of England has been 
always such that every man is responsible for criminal acts, and is, 
in their execution, not covered by any order he may receive ; so that 
any man of such a force would be liable to a jary verdict, which 
would entirely be confirmed by his own conscience, and by the feeling 
of all those whose judgment he values, of Wilful Murder. I am, of 
course, not speaking of any course that has been actually proposed by 
any English statesman. I am only referring to the horrible vision 
which is raised before the eyes of any one who knows anything of 
the English Army, by the suggestion contained in the lady’s letter.” 


We quite concur with Colonel Maurice that the British Army 
could not possibly be called upon, without the most serious 
danger to its discipline and morality, to put down by force an 
Ulster «ising,—if any such should occur,—against the authority 
of an Irish Legislature which the men of Ulster might think 
certain to result in their own misgovernment. And though we 
are far from saying that an Ulster rising in this sense would 
be right and wise, we feel certain that it could not be put 
down by the Queen’s troops without the worst results to 
the loyalty of the Army, and without the most dangerous and 
widespread popular excitement in Great Britain. 





THE LIFE OF BISHOP DUPANLOUP.* 
Tue son of the Annecy bourgeois who was to become Bishop 
of the fairest Sea in France, thus describes his first confession 
at St. Sulpice :-— 


my heart beat so fast that I thought I should never have the courage 
to goin. But I did, and knelt in my place. He was most kind and 
fatherly ...... so that I weut away as happy as a king. I 
remember so well that day the joy I felt when I went to my usual 
game at the Luxembourg. Never had I been so light and active or 
80 successful in my runs; my companions little knew the secret of 
my success. Everything went well with me after that.” 

Sixteen years later, in 1831, Gregory XVI. received the Abbé 
Dupanloup at Rome with the words, “Tu es apostolus juventutis.” 
The fervour of the boy foreshadowed the sustained, but never 
strained, enthusiasm of the man, and iu the kindly address of 
the Pope was struck the key-note of his active life. At the age 
of twenty-one, he was the head catechist at St. Sulpice, the 
foremost seminary in France, where Boniver, Pétetol, the future 
founder of the Oratory, and Lacordaire were among his fellow- 
teachers, and to the day of his death he continued to be, by 
temperament and preference, an instructor of his kind, before 
all things an infinitely patient and loving guide and preceptor 
of youth. With sacerdotalism he was never in very cordial 
sympathy ; no monastic asceticism withdrew him from the work 
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of the world or the society of men; and he viewed religion as a 
part of daily life, as its most important part, inseparable from it 
without destroying its true humanity. His biography readg 
like a panegyric; nor could it be otherwise, for the Bishop of 
Orleans was, with some differences impressed by the circum- 
stances of the age, the Fénélon of the ninteenth century. 

In 1837 he was entrusted with the direction of the Little 
Seminary of St. Nicholas, and the eight years during which he 
occupied that position were probably the happiest, as they were 
the most fruitful, of his life. Education was to him no mere 
routine task, it was a labour of love for which his extraordinary 
sympathy with the young peculiarly fitted him. No mere 
schoolmaster or professor could have exercised the tender care 
described in the following extract, quoted by his biographer 
from the Bishop’s Recollections :— 

‘‘T remember that it was always at the beginning of new year, 
when the fresh boys came in for their first term, that these thoughts 
[that he ought to be father and mother to them] engrossed me, 
During those first days, when their hearts were full of recollections 
of home, the sadness of our old house, the four walls which surrounded 
our great court, even the solitude of the garden, where they found 
neither father, nor mother, nor brothers, nor sisters, nor any familiar 
face,—all this strangeness and exterior appearance of captivity made 
them insensible to any expressions of affection, and even to all the 
little pleasures I tried to procure for them. ‘They liked to remain 
alone, even during recreation; they did not care to talk either to 
their masters or their companions; and heavy sighs burst from their 
lips from time to time, with something very like a sob. These poor 
children used to fill me with an intense pity, which I cannot express. 
I longed to be both father and mother to them. Very often I did not 
dare to speak to them myself, but sent them to play with the best 
and nicest of our children, some of whom were called ‘ the angels of 
the new-comers.’ Do schoolmasters ever reflect upon the keen pain 
endured by boys in hours like these ?” 

Very few, we fear, must be the answer to the closing query. 
M. Renan, in his recent Recollections—he was a pupil of the 
Abbé’s at St. Nicholas, thus writes of him :—“ The truth is, he 
was an incomparable rouser of all our faculties; no one 
equalled him for eliciting from every one of the students 
the swummum that was in him.” His method was to train 
the character and the intellect concurrently and equally,—not 
simply, as his biographer well puts it, to instruct’ the 
boy, but to educate him. Authority was not so exercised 
as to become constraint, but so as to awaken respect and 
devotion. “As long as I have anything to say to education,” 
he wrote, “I will respect human liberty in the smallest child 
Reo ies ree what a teacher does by himself is little; what he 
induces his pupil to do freely is everything.’ No wonder there 
was nothing dismal about St. Nicholas, as M. Renan tells us, 
The Abbé Dupanloup himself was never tired of recalling the 
gaiety that reigned in his seminary,—not usually a place 
associated with light-hearted frolicsomeness. ‘ J never saw any 
set of young fellows,” he wrote long afterwards, “ more gay, 
joyous, and happy than our students at the Little Seminary 
. .. nor in better health.” 


This genial and ample humauity, this respect for the rights 
of others, this delicate and tender abstention from every kind 
of moral or intellectual tyranny or dogmatic harshness, this 
preference of persuasion to mere logic, coupled with his untiring 
industry, his unwearied activity, his eloquence and practical 
wisdom, and his ready and resourceful intellect, made him as 
loved and revered and successful a leader of men in his later life 
as he had been an educator of youth in his earlier days. In 
the larger sphere opened to his energies by his elevation to 
the See of Orleans in 1850, he displayed precisely the same 
qualities that had made the name of the Vicar of St. Roch, 
the Director of St. Nicholas, and the Canon of Notre Dame 
the most famous on the roll of the Gallican Church—to which, 
in truth, he belonged in the stricter sense of the expression—of 
the nineteenth century. Averse from all bigotry and violence, 
he incurred, of course, the wrath of bigots and extremists, who, 
however, could invent no charge against him worse than that 
of latitudinarianism, of which, after all, he was not in the least 
guilty. For the subtleties of theology he had little taste, and 
could never, therefore, be driven into vindictive polemics. The 
doctrines of his Church he held without a shadow of doubt 
ever having crossed his mind, and though they were to him the 
only possible foundation of a complete and good life, he took 
neither a bitter nor a desponding view of the attitude and con- 
dition of his non-Catholic fellow-men. What he held as trath 
was so clearly such to him, that if men did not accept it, it was 
simply because they had not been led to think it out for them- 
selves,—it needed neither demonstration nor illustration. The 
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turn of his mind, indeed, was not analytic; he depicted and 
described, rather than explained, and drew his hearers to his side 
not by arguments, but by clear, forcible, and picturesque exposi- 
tions of his opinions. 

One rather singular feature of his episcopal work was the 
business-like way in which he went about it. He was a man of 
the world in the best sense of the expression,—that is, he never 
shirked his humanity; he recognised to the full his kinship with 
men, as did the Chremes of Terence, and despised no method of 
accomplishing the task he had accepted merely because it was 
of a mundane character. A good scholar, he had recognised the 
value of the classics as a means of training the mind, and done 
his best to restore in the seminaries the long-neglected study of 
Greek. As a Bishop, he soon saw that to make his work effectual, 
it was necessary that he should know and be kept informed of 
the exact spiritual condition of his diocese. To this end, he 
enjoined his clergy to collect the spiritual statistics of their 
parishes, and every curd was required to fill up a printed form, 
called, in canonical language, statis animarum, which was to 
contain the name, age, &c., of each parishioner, his religious 
history, and the religious history of the parish. The clergy 
responded with an alacrity that testifies to his influence over 
them. In one parish, the cwré wrote down with his own hand 
the particulars and history of each of his two to three thousand 
parishioners, a prodigious labour, which caused the Bishop to 
exclaim, “O my Lord, thou also must have written in thy book, 
which is the book of life, the name of this zealous pastor !” 


Bishop Dupanloup was no politician. He was a Legitimist, 
or, rather, a Fnsionist; but there was too strong a vein of 
Liberalism in him to permit of his being a very ardent supporter 
of either Henry V. or the Comte de Paris. The Pope and his 
temporal power he defended with vigour, but without acrimony. 
Without being uncharitable, one may suspect that his defence, 
at all events of the temporalities of the Papacy, was in great 
measure official. The doctrine of infallibility he no doubt dis- 
liked. It is true he always averred that he opposed not the 
doctrine itself, but the opportuneness of the time chosen for its 
erection into a dogma. ‘The distinction, however, is more 
apparent than real, and a dogma of such a rank must be 
independent of times and seasons, persons and places. It was 
asan educationist that he took part interest in politics. To him, 
education without religion was not education at all, but merely 
instruction. Here he got hold of, and held fast to, a great 
truth. Whatever may be the importance of a knowledge of the 
composition of the atmosphere, the resolution of forces, the 
circulation of the blood, or the conjugation of verbs in ~s, the 
feeling of duty is an infinitely more important element in 
the building-up of the mind, soul, or character. And as 
the Bishop knew—or, rather, perceived—only one religion, the 
Catholic faith, he necessarily made it the foundation of all 
real education. He was therefore opposed to secular educa- 
tion,—not to secular instruction; on the contrary, he advo- 
cated it warmly even in the seminaries, and was on that 
account a persona ingratissima to the Ultramontanes. The 
Jesuits he distrusted, while his connection with the Ultra- 
montanes was mainly, as we have said, official; and his 
respect for the individual made him equally the opponent 
of compulsory education. He preferred on almost all ques- 
tions persuasion to compulsion, even compulsion by logic. 
His thecry was that the child should be got to respect and 
love his teacher, and thus willingly accept his authority and 
follow his direction. And he would have had the grown man 
in like manner accept the Church, and be obedient to its teach- 
ing. The theory was justifiable in his case, since he believed 
the Catholic Church, and the Catholic Church alone, to be 
possessed of the truth in relation to dogma which is above 
reason, and therefore in relation to morals, with which dogma is 
inextricably bound up. Among his opponents, including Jules 
Simon himself, who has become as strong an advocate of 
religious teaching as the Bishop of Orleans ever was, the only 
arguments that could possess validity were such as the 
Secularists found to combat his dogma with, and such as the 
Jesuits were able to direct against his humanity. His main 
premisses granted, the Bishop was consistent and impregnable 
on the whole in his logic. 

The one episode in his life that we cannot admire was the 
share he took in the celebrated death-bed conversion of Talley- 
rand. ‘The story is related in great detail in these volumes, 
and does not, in our opinion, redound to the credit of any 
one concerned. Monseigneur Affre and the Bishop Dupanloup 











appear to have been influenced rather by a desire of winning a 
triumph over Voltaireanism, than by that of saving a mere 
human soul. To compass this victory, methods were used which, 
if not disingenuous, were far too worldly, to say the least, to 
serve so solemn and sacred a purpose as that of rescuing a soul 
on the brink of perdition from its impending doom. We doubt 
whether Catholics consider a repentance valid into which the 
sinner is alarmed or inveigled. The ci-devant Prince- Bishop, the 
revolutionary trimmer, the Imperial courtier, and the Royalist 
Minister, faithful to no party, creed, or code, whose whole 
life had been spent in the pursuit of self-aggrandisement and 
pleasure, undirected by any principle and undisturbed by any 
scruple, was not only a sinner of a peculiarly heinous 
kind in the eyes of the Church, but a very contemptible 
personage into the bargain. In addition, his repentance bore 
every mark of insincerity. He required the act of repentance 
to be drawn up in writing, and was as particular about its 
phraseology as if he had been dealing with a mortgage-deed. 
He would not sign, though repeatedly pressed to do so, until 
the very last moment. He kept it by him, although he knew he 
had but a few hours to live, till he could hardly hold a pen. 
Then he signed it, his ante-chambers crowded as at a levée, fell 
into a lethargy, from which he rallied once or twice, and expired- 
Nor does the document read like an act of repentance, but rather 
as a vindication of his political conduct relative to the Catholic 
Church. In fact, it was a diplomatic despatch addressed to 
posterity. 

The private character of Bishop Dupanloup was wholly 
admirable. His life was perfectly free from all stain of pride, 
bigotry, or self-seeking. He cared nothing for pomp or luxury. 
His love of children, his tender benevolence, his unbounded 
charity, would have excused a thousand faults. But his enemies 
could find in him no faults, they could only wage war with his 
opinions. He was not exactly humble, but he was modest. 
Montalembert and Lacordaire loved him. M. Renan never 
mentions his name without enthusiasm. He had every priestly 
virtue and no sacerdotal vice. His culture was of a kind excep- 
tional in France, and this, with his gaiety of disposition and frank 
address, gave his conversation a peculiar charm unforgettable 
by those who once felt it. 

Defunctus adhue loquitur is the motto on the title-page of 
this biography, and in these admirably written volumes the great 
Bishop lives again. ‘The task has been a labour of love for the 
Abbé Lagrange, who was Vicar-General of his diocese, and has 
been executed with the fidelity of a friend, the conscientiousness 
of a historian, and the literary faculty which seems native to a 


Frenchman. Long as the biography is, it cannot be said to 
contain a dull page. Lady Herbert, too, deserves praise for her 
translation. Here and there a page requires revision, but the 


version is free from obscurity, and smooth and animated 
throughout. 


A STERN CHASE.* 
To all who live upon fiction—and the keepers of the circulating- 
libraries, which Coleridge dubbed “ the ordinaries of literature,” 
tell us their name is legion—Mrs. Hoey’s new story is very 
heartily to be commended. It is full of incident, colour, and 
movement; the plot-interest moves at ease from Harley Street 
to Cuba, and from Cuba to a charming English country-house. 
It is, perhaps, too full of tragedy; for even if we forgive Mrs. 
Hoey for condemning the unfortunate Ines to a miserable end, 
we cannot forgive her for not knocking on the head the Cuban 
murderer of the poor girl, who after all was not Ines’s daughter. 
Then it is quite unnecessary to say that there is nothing sickly, 
or mawkish, or maudlin about A Stern Chase. But in addition 
to the readers who live upon fiction and deserve to be supplied 
with a sound article, there are still some—it may be only an 
Arnoldian “ remnant ”—to whom style is sauce, if not solid food. 
And the charm of all Mrs. Hoey’s novels lies in the straight- 
forwardness of her style; she writes what some American 
humourist describes as “dry-champagne English.” There is a 
flavour of old-fashionedness about it; although, by the way, 
old fashions are returning in style as in dress, aud our younger 
novelists who aim high, like Mr. Norris, are emancipating them- 
selves from the spell of Dickens, and returning to the tradition 
of Scott. In this very important respect, A Stern Chase is, 
perhaps, in advance of Mrs. Hoey’s previous novels. Here is a 
passage, taken almost at random, from the third volume, which 
will illustrate our meaning :— 


*2 Stern Chase. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 3 vols. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 1836. 
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“ Breakfast was always a pleasant meal at The Quinces. The sun 
shone into the bright, pretty dining-room, from which Lilias—with 
the dismal recollection of Harley Street before her—had carefully 
excluded the ponderous furniture, the hideous furniture, and the 
melancholy hangings that used to be regarded as the correct attri- 
butes of an apartment in which people were to eat and drink. The 
windows looked out on the lawn, where a multitude of birds, daily 
pensioners of The Quirces, were busily engaged in clearing off several 
little heaps of food which were put down for them regularly every 
morning. Order, very curious to note, attended this observance. 
Shortly after the baskets of food had been emptied, a flapping of 
wings would be heard, and the rooks from two rookeries at a con- 
siderable distance, would arrive. While these early birds were 
breakfasting, the smaller legions would muster, discreetly alighting 
on the grass at a respectful distance, and twittering in the trees until 
the shining black company rose and flapped away homewards, with tit- 
bits in their beaks for domestic consumption, when they would set-to 
upon the scattered provender with delighted chirpings and rustlings. 
And then how good it was to hear their shrill pipings and occasionally 
a glorious burst of song from some hilarious feathered creature, with 
more leisure than its neighbours to give thanks for its breakfast.” 

The agreeableness, as Mr. Arnold would say, of this passage, 
down to the pretty conceit with which it ends, and which rounds 
it off, is to be found in what we have termed straightforward- 
ness. There is no effusiveness; there are not even elaborate 
preparations for the instantaneous photography of the rooks. 
The transaction in which they take the leading part is related 
with a simple directness, which Mrs. Hoey carries also into her 
social descriptions, as is shown by this second passage, taken 
from the page following that from which we have already 
quoted :— 

* Colonel Courtland followed the multitude in the matter of reading 
his favourite newspaper at breakfast. There are many ways of 
reading a newspaper—some of them aggravating to the beholder— 
but the Colonel’s was an amiable and inoffensive way. He was open 
to being diverted from the leading article, or even from the 
telegraphic news; he was capable of spontaneous inattention, and 
conscious of the presence of other persons; he did not mind being 
asked whether ‘there was anything in the paper’ by a lady who 
could not be troubled to glance at the epitome of the history of the 
world for herself ; and he never upset his tea-cup in the ardour of 
his interest in anything. On the present occasion, he was about 
equally divided between the burning question of the day, which would 
be to-morrow the white ashes of yesterday, and the animated dis- 
cussion of the play at the Lyceum Theatre.” 

We have already said that A Stern Chase is a trifle too tragic. 
But otherwise, the plot is a very striking one, and the evolution 
of it is managed with great skill. Hugh Rosslyn, the son of a 
well-to-do Harley-Street doctor, sees a lovely creole in the 
Cathedral of Santiago de Cuba. He subsequently rescues her 
during a panic at a theatre, and the results familiar to readers 
of fiction follow. Ines de Rodas has, however, two enemies, her 
step-mother and a rejected and vindictive lover, and there is 
nothing for Rosslyn and her but an elopement. This is suc- 
cessfully accomplished with the help of Henry Rodney, whose 
friendship Rosslyn makes in Cuba, and who is much more 
the hero of A Stern Chase than the nominal one. Rosslyn, 
who is a thoroughly honourable young fellow, marries Ines, and 
takes her with him to England. But, unfortunately, he is 
drowned before he can introduce her to his relatives, and poor 
Tnes, thrown in a strange country on the mercy of strangers, and 
prevented from obtaining the assistance of her own relatives by 
the machinations of the rejected lover, Norberto de Rodas, 
marries James Willesden, the second scoundrel of the story. 
Her little daughter to Rosslyn dies, but a second daughter is 
the result of her second marriage. This girl, Dolores by name, 
Willesden palms off as the daughter of Rosslyn on Lilias 
Merivale, who had been his step-sister and guardian angel. 
Under the guardianship of Lilias, Dolores blossoms into a pretty 
girl, but marries Julian Courtland, a weak rather than un- 
principled young man, who is under the thumb of Willesden. 
Rodney unravels that worthy’s plot, and tracks both him and 
Courtland down. Finally, he and Lilias come together. As for 
poor deluded Dolores, she is poisoned by Norberto de Rodas, 
who transfers to the supposed daughter of Ines the hatred he 
had cherished for the girl who had rejected his suit. 

Of all the characters in A Stern Chase, Lilias Merivale is the 
most skilfully drawn. She is a high-minded, affectionate 
Englishwoman of the best type,—of a type that is by no means 
so rare in actual life as it is in present-day fiction. Rodney, also, 
is a good character, so good that we think Mrs. Hoey might have 
made a little more of his and Lilias’s courtship. She has, how- 
ever, displayed great art in differentiating Ines and Dolores from 
the English girls with whose lives they are brought into contact. 
The local colouring, both Cuban and English, is admirable; and 
Mrs. Hoey, with her wonted conscientiousness, admits her in- 
debtedness in respect of the former to Mr. Walter Goodman, the 





author of The Pearl of the Antilles. There are some very 
powerful passages in A Stern Chase, notably one descriptive of 
a tragic dream which Lilias has about her foster-brother, and 
which comes only too true. Altogether, this work will fully 
sustain Mrs. Hoey’s reputation us a skilful writer of vivid, pure, 
and lively novels. 


THREE NOVELS.* 

Tue late Mr. Fargus’s last-published book, like that which lifted 
him into popularity so sudden and immense, has a mystery at 
its core. But the mystery is slighter and more commonplace 
than that which forms the plot of any of his previous tales, 
except, perhaps, A Family Affair, and that aspires to be some- 
thing more than a mere sensation novel. The interest in this 
present case is well sustained; but we fancy that any one pos- 
sessing that penetration into plots which rewards a long course 
of novel-reading, will have solved the riddle, at any rate, early in 
the second volume. Thenceforth Mr. Mudie’s devotees will read 
on rather to assure themselves of the correctness of their guess 
than to satisfy their curiosity. Living or Dead—by the way, 
does not the title want a note of interrogation P—strikes us as 
being the most even of its writer’s stories. If it has no situation 
of such piled-up horror as that which thrills the reader in the 
earlier chapters of Called Back—that weird and terrible scene 
where the notes of Pauline’s song change to a shriek, and the 
blind man falls upon the body of the just-murdered man—it 
lacks, too, such arid wastes of cheap second-hand description as 
form the long Siberian episode in the same book. The plot is 
thinner and poorer, but it is far better managed. Hugh Conway 
accustomed us to two lofty peaks, with dreary stretches of fen 
between. Here we tread upon a tableland—not a very elevated 
one—throughout the book. The writing in this present case is 
better. That style which we associate with the name of Hugh 
Conway—a style at once stilted and slipshod—gives way to 
diction unassuming, unattractive, and unobjectionable. This is 
the general quality of the writing, but there are not wanting 
passages as irritatingly pretentious and vulgar as any in Dark 
Days, or even in Slings and Arrows. One of the most dis- 
agreeable eccentricities of the author’s method is the sudden 
transition from the past to the present tense. These changes are 
so awkward and meaningless, that one can hardly avoid the con- 
clusion either that these passages in the present tense are inter- 
polated afterthoughts, or else that the writer from time to time 
altered the plan of his narrative. There is nothing in the book 
to favour the belief that if Hugh Conway had lived he could have 
won his spurs in more natural and less melodramatic fields 
than those in which his first successes were achieved. A good 
many characters flit across these pages, but they are for the 
most part conventional, and without individuality. The only 
portrait worthy to stand beside that of the brothers Talbert in 4 
Family Affair, is that of Mr. Grace, the superhumanly discreet 
and guarded lawyer. Even in this instance Hugh Uonway hardly 
attempts more than to sketch the outward peculiarities of the 
man. There is a certain old Anglo-Indian General, into whose 
soul the curry has entered, who might, perhaps, have turned 
out well; but he is hardly charcoaled in. As it is, General 
Gore produces the most amusing page in the book. The hero’s 
aspirations to the hand of Claudine, the General’s too-too- 
beautiful ward, have been mercilessly snubbed. After answering 
a score of exceedingly direct questions, the young gentleman 
inquires :— 

“¢You are sure there is nothing else, General Gore ??—‘ Nothing 
else, sir.’—‘If you would care to know my height, it is five feet ten, 
my weight, eleven stone six; I have been vaccinated, and, I believe, 
baptized, and my health is remarkably good. Perhaps now you will 
give me your answer?’ The General was bristling in his wrath. ‘If 
I had you in the Army, I’d flog you as an answer—yes, Selina, I will 
be calm—I am calm. Now, sir, listen before I ring for you to be 
shown out.’ ”’ 

This is rather smart, if not very new. 

As Hugh Conway relies almost exclusively upon a mystery for 
the interest of his book, it would be cruel to unfold it fully here. 
However, we may say that it is a very simple and well-worn 
device,—nothing more than the substitution of a maid for her 
mistress, and the production thereby in the mind of the lady’s 
husband of a deep belief in her infidelity. This artless stratagem, 
as Hugh Conway himself is obliging enough to remind us, has 
already served Shakespeare as the plot of Much Ado about 
Nothing, and Shakespeare, as we all know, adopted, and did 





* Living or Dead. By HughConway. London: Macmillan and Co.—Martin 
Ffrench. By John Bradshaw. London: Sampson Low and Co.—The Chilcotes ; 
or, Two Widows, By Leslie Keith, London: Ward and Downey. 
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not originate it. In the present story, it is only fair to say, a 
wing or two has been thrown out; but the plan of the original 
stracture remains unaltered. On the whole, this book will not 
detract from such reputation as the injudicious publication of 
so many posthumous volumes has left the author; but certainly 
it will do nothing towards building up for him any enduring fame. 

Mr. John Bradshaw, the author of Martin Ffrench, is 
apparently a gentleman of cultivated and catholic tastes. From 
Shakespeare to the musical glasses, from archwology to agri- 
culture, he strays, discoursing with great facility. On every 
subject he has opinions, and strong ones, and he expresses them 
at length. Mr. Bradshaw can write, too, very fluent English, 
which really is better than that which a good many writers 
now-a-days achieve. But when Mr. Bradshaw determined to 
write a novel—and did—he committed the error of his life. 
There are many public libraries which contain less dullness than 
these three volumes. Our personal knowledge, indeed, extends 
only to one volume and a half, but we have every reason for 
believing that the ponderosity of the first half of the book is 
sustained with equal spirit to the end. If we ever do resume the 
thread, or hawser, of Mr. Bradshaw’s narrative, it will be at the 
point of the bayonet. We really could not name any philanthropic 
object or sum of money that would induce us to cut those remain- 
ing five hundred pages,—or, rather, not to cut them. Asanovel, 
therefore, we hold that Mr. Bradshaw’s work is hardly successful. 
There is one amusing thing in this weighty book, and the 
author shall have the credit, and our readers the benefit, of it. 
It is aletter from a gamekeeper’s boy, whom the young master 
at school has persuaded to smuggle smoking materials into a 
hamper :— 


“OnurpD Sur,—ive obaid yur onurd comands an yer’ll find the 
bacca an pipes an vesuviands lien at bottum of baskit. Onurd sur, 
Juno’s gotten a litter of sevn pupps, all of wich is doin well. Tyman 
pears a bit mangy, but ive putt a peece of sulfer in is water, and hes 
bean adoin better ever sin. Onurd sur, the faisants is goin on fyne. 

“L. REDMAN. 

“Sur, i got the bacca from the shop on tic.” 


We were for some time a little doubtful as to whether The 
Chilcotes ought to be ascribed to masculine or feminine author- 
ship. We have, however, arrived, with moderate certainty, at 
the conclusion that a lady must have the credit of a very 
pleasant, wholesome, and natural book. The name, “ Leslie 
Keith,” tells us nothing, and may perhaps have been chosen 
for that very purpose; nor is there anything about the general 
character of the writing that quite finally denotes the sex of the 
author. There is, at any rate, a plentiful lack of that marvellous 
ignorance of the ways of men, if not of politics, sports, and 
other masculine pursuits, which usually discloses the high-heeled 
boot. If we come to the decision—as we have already said that 
we do—that the author of this book belongs to the better half 
of humanity, it is not on account of failure to delineate men, but 
on account of the singular success with which all things feminine 
are handled. No man, we think, could possibly “ talk frocks,” 
or discuss the small conventionalities of society, quite as Leslie 
Keith does; and we have never yet met with one who can treat 
female character with such steady impartiality,—with so entire 
an absence of cynicism on the one hand, or caressing tenderness 
on the other. Mrs. Tom Chilcote and Mrs. Edward Chilcote— 
the “ two widows ” of the title—are a pair of pictures almost 
worthy to take their places beside the Celia and Dorothea of 
Middlemarch. Anthony Trollope’s best female characters are 
hardly superior to lay figures in comparison with the vital and 
typical truthfulness of these admirably conceived and admirably 
contrasted sisters-in-law. Trollope may, perhaps, have carried 
his women almost as successfully through the superficialities of 
an “at home.” But we feel that his knowledge is only that of a 
careful observer, and we dare not trust him beyond the limits of 
his observation. If his characters were to be placed in tragic 
circumstances—if he had to deal with the passions, and not the 
convenances—we should fear lest his hold upon them might 
fail. Whereas Leslie Keith is at the very heart of her women; 
describes them from within; and we can predict the action of 
her two widows under any special stress of circumstance as 
certainly as that of our most intimate friend. 

Mrs. Tom Chilcote is a person who has walked out of real life, 
and has, somehow or other, got shut up between the covers of a 
book. Every reader will identify her in his own circle of 
acquaintances; for she is a recurrent person, and no society 
would be complete without her. Her admirable breeding, her 
unruffied temper, her absolute impeccability in all the conven- 
tionalities, her deep-rooted consciousness of always doing exactly 
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the right thing, her calm inflexibility, her polite impatience of 
all peculiarities and individualities, her gently insistent manage- 
ment of everybody’s business, make Mrs. Tom the worst of all 
social terrors. She means so well, and within her mill-horse 
round really does so well, that one feels that the hatred with 
which one regards her is unreasonable and unchristian; and yet 
society groans and travails under Mrs. Tom. Janet, the second 
of the two widows, impulsive, earnest, full of aspirations, is ad- 
mirably contrasted with her conventional sister-in-law. Indeed, 
every member of the dramatis persone—from those who play the 
title-réle down to the merest supernumeraries—is a creature of 
real flesh and blood. Mrs. McLean, the crushed and apologetic 
lady’s companion, and Miss Isabella Blake, the often dis- 
appointed, yet not despairing, marriageable young woman, are 
as good as outlines as are Janet or Mrs. Tom in the way of 
finished pictures. The men, if not quite so admirable, are yet 
excellent. Stephen, the unheroic hero, is a perfectly genuine 
and familiar person. Who does not know the bright, winning, 
selfish young fellow who claims, and obtains, the best of 
life all through; for whom everybody makes sacrifices, under- 
standing, and accepting, his frank and fascinating egotism with 
a half-sad, half-cynical affection ? The relations between such 
charming young fellows and their worthier and less winning 
friends are exceedingly well put :—“ We thrust our words at 
them, trying to reach and sting the obscure moral part of them, 
and they turn round and forgive us so gracefully and charmingly, 
that it is we who do all the repenting after all.” 

Sandy Pringle, the rough artist, son of a Highland shepherd, 
with his stern, unflinching self-discipline, his proud inde- 
pendence, his intense feelings, his severe code of honour, is 
placed in sharpest contrast beside this self-indulgent. cheery 
young fellow, his friend and fellow-lodger. As far as these two 
well-drawn characters are concerned, Leslie Keith is more or 
less indebted—not quite without recognition, we think—to 
Pendennis and George Warrington. We could wish that our 
author had strengthened the plot of her book alittle. As it 
stands, it amounts to no more than this:—Stephen Prior—who 
has madea charming little girl, Georgette, think that he cares for 
her—falls in love with Janet, the beautiful widow of his old pro- 
tector, Edward Chilcote, an Oxford don; and being rejected with 
scorn by her, finally falls back upon Georgette, while Janet marries 
Sandy Pringle. This is really too slight a thing to form the 
plot of three volumes. However, one is so pleased and amused 
as one goes along, that it is not till the end has been reached 
that the exceeding poverty of the plot is forced upon one’s recog- 
nition. If hereafter our author will give us a story in which 
there is stronger and deeper passion, we have little doubt that 
it will make its mark. 


The book is so full of good thoughts and clever bits of dialogue, 
that it is hard to deny oneself the privilege of copious selection. 
We must, however, limit ourselves to two very brief extracts. 
This is what Stephen says of the old masters :— 


“© Yes,’ chimed in Stephen, grimly, ‘we have seen tke holy fathers 
boiling merrily, each in his own particular pot, or grilling on his grid- 
iron, and the Venuses who try to look like the Madonnas, and the 
Madonnas who are manifest and flagrant Venuses.’—‘ Stephen,’ said 
Mrs. Tom, rebukefully, ‘ you must not talk like that. It is very bad 
taste.’ ”’ 


The following passage describes an experience common to most 
of us. It is & propos to Stephen’s sudden discovery of his love 
for Janet :— 


“ Under all these conflicting emotions, he sat staring at the fire, the 
unlit cigar forgotten between his fingers. Between the morning and 
the evening there was for him, too, a wide chasm ; life had taken one 
of those spasmodic leaps that carry one unconsciously a long way 
ahead, and leave a good deal of waste ground behind. It was, perbaps, 
natural that when Stephen appeared at breakfast next morning he 
should feel a little surprised that Janet looked just the same as she 
had done when he parted with her the night before. He had him- 
self journeyed such a long way ahead, that it seemed odd to find her 
still stationary at the old emotional level.” 





THE CONCLUSION OF GENERAL GRANT’S 
MEMOIRS.* 
Personat interest in the first volume of General Grant’s mili- 
tary autobiography was but slight, owing to the self-effacement 
of the author; personal interest in the second is still slighter, 
owing to the inevitable overshadowing of the General by the 
events in connection with which he exercised a distinguished, if 
not the supreme and controlling influence. The first volume 





* Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. Volume II, London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 1885. 
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brought the work down to October of 1863, and the capture of 
Vicksburg, which first clearly indicated its author as the one 
man—Sherman’s very great military qualities seem then to have 
been known chiefly, if not exclusively, by his friend and superior— 
fit to cope with Lee and crush the Confederacy. Even at that time 
the General shrunk from popular applause with a nervous horror. 
In the beginning of the second volume, he tells how, at Nash- 
ville, he met for the first time Andrew Johnson, subsequently 
President of the United States, and then Military Governor of 
Tennessee. “ He delivered a speech of welcome. His composure 
showed that it was by no means his maiden effort. It was long, 
and I was in torture while he was delivering it, fearing some- 
thing would be expected from me in response. I was relieved, 
however, the people assembled having apparently heard enough. 
At all events, they commenced a general handshaking which, 
although trying where there is so much of it, was a great 
relief to mein this emergency.” It was not, however, till after 
the Battle of Chattanooga, in which probably Grant dis- 
played truer genius than in any of his other fights, precedent 
or subsequent, that he was summoned to Washington and 
appointed Commander of the Armies of the United States, with 
the rank of Lieutenant-General. It was on this occasion that 
he was first brought into personal contact with Lincoln, and, 
with everybody else who had the same experience, conceived a 
high respect for him. Lincoln’s simplicity of nature and naive 
military amateurishness seem to have been both displayed on 
this occasion :— 

“In my first interview with Mr. Lincoln alone, he stated to me 
that he had never professed to be a military man, or to know how 
campaigns should be conducted, and never wanted to interfere in 
them; but that procrastination on the part of commanders, and tke 
pressure from the people at the North and Congress, which was 
always with him, forced him into issuing his series of ‘ Military 
Orders,’—I., II., II1I., &. He did not know but they were all 
wrong, and did know that some of them were. All he wanted, or 
had ever wanted, was some one who would take the responsibility 
and act, and call on him for all the assistance needed, pledging him- 
self to use all the power of the Government in rendering such assist- 
ance. Assuring him that I would do the best I could with the means 
at hand, and avoid, as far as possibie, annoying him or the War Depart- 
ment, our first interview ended. The Secretary of War I had met once 
before only, but felt that I knew him better. While commanding in 
West Tennessee, we had occasionally had conversations over the wires 
at night, when they were not being otherwise used. He and General 
Halleck both cautioned me against giving the President my plans of 
campaign, saying that he was so kind-hearted, so averse to refusing 
anything asked of him, that some friend would be sure to get from 
him all he knew. I should have said that, in an interview, the President 
told me he did not want to know what I proposed to do. Bat he sub- 
mitted a plan of campaign of his own, which he wanted me to hear, 
and then do as I pleased about. He brought out a map of Virginia, 
on which he had evidently marked every position occupied by the 
Federal and Confederate armies up to that time. He pointed out 
on the map two streams which empty into the Potomac, and sug- 
gested that the army might be moved on boats and landed between 
the mouths of these streams. We would then have the Potomac to 
bring our supplies, and the tributaries would protect our flanks while 
we moved out. I listened respectfully, but did not suggest that the 
same streams would protect Lee’s flanks while he was shutting us up.” 
Grant kept his plans after this to himself, and the child-hearted 
President never resented his reticence. 


The remarks which we made on the first volume of General 
Grant’s memoirs by way of criticism, apply with double force 
to the second. As a contribution to literature, it disarms cen- 
sure, and excessive commendation would be as much out of 
place as was flattery in the case of the author when he was 
alive,—it is plain and straightforward, like himself. Then, 
while this volume adds materially to our knowledge of the 
military operations during the Civil War, it cannot be said 
very seriously to rectify, much less to revolutionise, that know- 
ledge in any important respect. General Grant throws some fresh 
light on the subjects treated of by the Comte de Paris, General 
Badeau, and the numerous and well-informed writers in the 
Century Magazine; but his narrative should be regarded as 
supplementing but not superseding previous—and perhaps more 
purely military—works. The main subjects in the second 
volume of these memoirs are the campaign of Sherman against 
Johnston and Hood, which cut the Confederacy in two, and that 
in which he was more immediately concerned, and which, after 
the tussle in the Wilderness and the conflict before Richmond, 
ended in the surrender of Lee at Appomatox Court-House. 
Both campaigus Grant may be said to have supervised rather 
than directed. Sherman’s capacity he revels in doing justice 
to, as much as so plain a man and writer can be said to revel in 
anything. For Meade, whom he found in command of the Grand 
Army of the Potomac when he was summoned to Washington, 














he had conceived a high respect, after his manoeuvring of the 
Union forces at the Battle of Gettysburg. So, when Meade 
offered to Grant to give way to Sherman, or to any other 
officer of whom his superior had great personal knowledge, 
Grant declined to accept the offer. “TI tried,” he says, “to 
make General Meade’s position as nearly as possible what it 
would have been if I had been in Washington or any other 
place away from his command. I therefore gave all orders for 
the movements of the Army of the Potomac to Meade to have 
them executed.” Yet Grant admits that this relationship was 
“ embarrassing ” to himself, if not to Meade. But he was very 
tolerant of the weaknesses of his subordinates. He put up 
even with Butler till the “gross and culpable” failure of the 
Wilmington Expedition,—one of the enterprises ancillary to 
the great and final movement on Richmond. There is nothing 
very remarkable in General Grant’s account of his final inter- 
view with Lee. Rather, his sober and drab veracity here reaches 
its culminating point. He strips the Appomatox Court-House 
last act in the tragedy of the Civil War of all theatricality, 
and even reduces the famous apple-tree story to almost nothing, 
The evening before the meeting he had a sick headache. “I 
spent the night in bathing my feet in hot water and mustard, 
and putting mustard-plasters on my wrists and the back part of 
my neck, hoping to be cured by morning.” Nevertheless, there 
is something pathetic in this passage : — 

“ What General Lee’s feelings were I do not know. As he wasa 
man of much dignity, with au impassable face, it was impossible to 
say whether he felt inwardly glad that the end bad finally come, or 
felt sad over the result, and was too manly to show it. Whatever 
his feelings, they were entirely concealed from my observation ; but 
my own feelings, which bad been quite jubilant on the receipt of 
his letter, were sad and depressed. I felt like anything rather than 
rejoicing at the downfall of a foe who had fought so long and valiantly 
and had suffered so much for a cause, though that cause was, I 
believe, one of the worst for which a people ever fought, 
and one for which there was the least excuse. I do not ques- 
tion, however, the sincerity of the great mass of those opposed 
tous. General Lee was dressed in a full uniform, which was entirely 
new, and was wearing a sword of considerable value, very likely the 
sword which had been presented by the State of Virginia; at all 
events, it was an entirely different sword from the one that would 
ordinarily be worn in the field. In my rough travelling suit, the 
uniform of a private with the straps of a lieutenant-general, I must 
have contrasted very strangely with a man so handsomely dressed, 
six feet high, and of faultless form. But this was not a matter that 
I thought of until afterwards.” 

General Grant’s reflections on the Civil War do not call for 
comment. “It is probably well,” he says, ‘that we had the 
war when we did. We are better off now than we would have 
been without it, and have made more rapid progress than we 
otherwise should have made.” He regarded the setting-up of a 
European throne in Mexico as “a direct act of war against the 
United States.” Some of General Grant’s opinions of con- 
temporary commanders and others may be given :— 

‘‘General Burnside was an officer who was generally liked and 
respected. He was not, however, fitted to command an army. No 
one knew this better than himself...... Hooker I regarded as a 
dangerous man. He was not subordinate to his superiors. He was 
ambitious to the extent of caring nothing for the rights of others. 
re . . Hancock commanded a corps longer than any other one, and 
his name was never mentioned as having committed in battle a 
blunder for which he was responsible...... Meade was brave 
and conscientious, and commanded the respect cf all who knew 
him. He was, unfortunately, of a temper that would get 
beyond his control, at times, and make him speak to officers 
of high rank in the most offensive manner. No man saw this 
fault more plainly than he himself, and no one regretted it 
more. . .. .. Bragg was a remarkably intelligent and well- 
informed man, professionally and otherwise...... But he was 
possessed of an irascible temper, and was naturally disputations. 
...... Longstreet was brave, honest, intelligent, a very capable 
soldier, subordinate to his superiors, just and kind to his subordinates, 
but jealous of his own rights, which he had the courage to maintain. 

. On several occasions during the war, Mr. Davis came to the 
relief of the Union Army el means of his superior military genius.” 


THE MASTER OF THE MINE.* 

In this novel we recognise with pleasure Mr. Buchanan’s return 
to the former ways of pleasantness which we have so often 
trodden with him in amicable companionship. He strayed from 
them widely for a time, and, as no doubt he now perceives, his 
deviation was into paths which ought not to have been taken by 
the author of The Shadow of the Sword and God and the Man. 
He possesses the great gift of imagination in larger measure 
than any other of our remaining novelists, and he has no right 
to abuse it and no excuse for doing so, because no one knows 
better than he does when he is abusing it. 


* The Master of the Mine. By Robert Buchanan. London: Bentley and Son. 
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The Master of the Mine is a sketchy story, and it bears the 
marks of hasty execution; but the sketch is a powerful one, 
and there are passages in the writing of great force and beauty, 
passages in which the author speaks in prose as eloquently as he 
speaks in verse in the grand boasting strain of his “‘ Magellan,” 
or in the tender reminiscence of that dedication of his latest 
yolume of poetry to his mother which is the gem of the book. 


The note of fancy is struck at the beginning, when Hugh 


Trelawney, being sent to school at Southampton, meets a lovely 
being whom he takes for the schoolmaster’s daughter, but who 
corrects his mistake thus :— 

“My people live far away in South America, and are very rich. 

My father sent me here to be tanght, and I shall soon go back to 
him. Have you a father ?’—I nodded.—‘ My father cried when I 
left him, though he is a great man; and when he gave me these ear- 
rings, he told me my mother had worn them before me, and he 
kissed them. ~We live far away from here in a brighter place. Don’t 
you hate England? ...... It is so different where I come from. 
It is always bright there, and there are flowers everywhere, and the 
trees are full of fruit; and there are bright insects, and beautiful 
snakes without stings, that can be taught to twine round your neck, 
and feed out of your hand.’—As she spake thus, indeed, it seemed 
that I was transported to the land of which she spoke; her eyes were 
so sparkling, her face so bright and sunny, her form so foreign in 
its slender beauty,—and her earrings glistened, and her beautiful 
ivory teeth gleamed,—and I saw her walking in that land, a wonder 
among all wonders there, with fruits and flowers over her head and 
brilliant insects floating round her, luminous snakes gleaming harm- 
less in her path, and dusky slaves waiting upon her and doing her 
courtesies. For it must be borne in mind that I had been a studious 
boy, fond of reading wild books of travel and adventure, and of 
picturing in my mind the wonders of foreign lands.”’ 
For all that, Master Hugh Trelawney, aged ten at this point 
of the story, must be admitted to be a schoolboy of a rare and 
advanced type. His after-history is consistent with this 
unusual beginning; the fanciful pervades it, even when the 
young man’s actual surroundings are prosaic and ordinary 
enough, and the reader is kept always in an atmosphere which 
is not the common air, although the construction of the story is 
hurried, and the mere narration is occasionally almost bald. 

Ten years pass away, and we find Hugh Trelawney consigned to 
an uncle and aunt in a Cornish mining district, and beginning the 
roughest of lives in as queer company as could be found in fact or 
fiction. Of course, he meets Madeline again in this out-of-the-way 
region, and the story deals with their chequered fate and love; 
but it is not in these things that its chief interest consists. We 
are far less concerned for the perils and sufferings of the beau- 
tiful Miss Graham, even when she is shipwrecked—and the 
occurrence is described in Mr. Buchanan’s forcible and poetical 
style—than for the danger and distress of Hugh’s cousin 
Annie, the daughter of the strange old couple at Pendragon, 
and her worthless but captivating lover, George Redruth. Nor 
are these vividly drawn people so engrossing as the mine itself. 
It is in the curious fascination with which he invests that 
dreadful place that we recognise Mr. Buchanan’s power; he 
makes the mine take hold of the reader with grim power and 
persistency,—it threatens, it portends, it suggests all through 
the story, from the first time the new hand, Hugh 'Trelawney, 
goes down into it. After a long descent he and his uncle 
come to a platform :— 

“¢What’s below,’ I asked of my uncle, who was again regarding 
me curiously, trying to detect if possible some sign of fear or 
shrinking in my face.—‘ What’s below, lad?’ he said. ‘Wha, the 
water drained from all the mine, the pumps at wark pumping it awt, 
and p’raps a cartload o’ ratting human bawns.’—We descended a 
couple more ladders and landed again, this time to traverse one of 


those side galleries in which the pit abounded...... The only light now 
was that afforded by our candles, which flickered in the hot, sickly, 
damp vapour which floated about us...... I sat down on the floor 


while my uncle set himself to replenish the candles, which had nearly 
flickered out. Sitting thus in the stillness, I became conscious of a 
strange moaning and coughing sound. After listening intently, I 
asked my uncle what it was.—‘It’s the sae,’ he returned ; ‘it be 
rolling up thar above our heads.’ ” 

From that moment the mine haunts the youth, afterwards to be 
its “ master,” like a passion, and the fascination of it is finely 
conveyed. The story is a very sad one, apart from the personal 
fortunes of Hugh Trelawney (for his trial on the charge of having 
murdered Johnson, the engineer, is not a genuinely tragic 
incident at all), and into the sadness of it Mr. Buchanan has put 
some of his best work and truest poetry. The catastrophe at 
the mine, the confession of the man who really did murder the 
engineer, the dastardly villainy of Redruth, the awful sorrow of 
the betrayed girl whose credulity has wrought such terrible ruin, 
—all these combine to produce an impressive effect when we come 
to the last scene, and the old man’s body is brought home out of 
the mine, where the long-threatened accident has occurred at 











last, attended by his nephew, who has learned from his dying 
lips the secret of his unpremeditated guilt, for ever to remain a 
mystery. Then comes that touch of nature for which his readers 
may always trust Mr. Buchanan :— 


‘“When we went upstairs,” says Hugh Trelawney, “and saw my 
uncle lying as if asleep, his white hair decently arranged, his face 
composed, his thin hands folded on his breast, his whole expression 
one of mysterious peace, his daughter knelt beside him and kissed 
his cold brow, and her tears again flowed freely. My aunt stood 
beside her, weeping and looking on. ‘God has taken him,’ I said, 
solemnly. ‘He is happy now.’—‘ Ay, happy wi’ God,’ sobbed my 
aunt. ‘Forty year we ha’ dwelt together i’ this house, and he ne’er 
gave me angry look or cross word. He be gawn, where I’ll soon gang 
too. Wait for me, my bonnie man—wait for her that loves ’ee and 
is coming to ’ee soon!’ ” 


So the Mine and its Master keep their secret. Mr. Buckanan 
gives us less of local colour (above-ground) than usual, but what 
he does give is very true. In this story the reader breathes the 
air and hears the accents of Cornish life. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
eee SEE 

Letters by the late Frances Ridley Havergal. Edited by her Sister, 
M. V. G. H. (Nisbet.)—These letters include a period of about 
twenty-seven years (1852-1879). They are characteristic of the 
writer’s character,—so genuine, so humble, in the midst of so many 
gifts of soul and intellect. Miss Havergal did much Christian work, 
besides writing hymns which must be a permanent possession of the 
Church. These letters show her as she was busied in both these 
sides of her life, besides telling us something of her relations, always 
full of profit, to individual friends, 

Pomegranate Seed. By the Author of “ The Two Miss Flemings,” 
&c. 3vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is as good a novelas we 
have met with for some time. We found it good to read, even when 
the scene was laid in Ireland, as it is in no small part of the story; 
and this is a compliment which just now it would not be easy to sur- 
pass. The Countess Helen Starosky, a Pole, has married an Irishman, 
Barrington by name. They are both affiliated to the Secret Societies. 
But she is an enthusiast ; he is a selfish rowé who does not scruple to 
betray his associates if it will serve his ends. Their daughter, Désirée, 
is one of the heroines of the story. The other is Lesbia Blake, 
heiress of an Irish property the succession to which is connected with 
some dismal associatious of crime. Lesbia’s love-story is a very 
charming one. She is exiled from Ireland, where her sympathies 
and the popular regard with which her truly Irish ways are regarded 
threaten to bring her into serious complications, and meets her fate 
in the English country-house whose atmosphere at first seems cold 
and ungenial to her. Colonel Dampier, who has been jilted 
by his beautiful cousin Lilla, is an admirable lover; and the 
courtship is described with a delicacy and tenderness which are 
worthy of all praise. All the dramatis persone that are collected in 
this same country-house are excellent; the kindly father, who is 
developed—or, rather, made to show what he really is—very skilfally, 
is not the least so. The Countess, with her great enthusiasms, is a 
sketch of a bolder and more ambitious kind. This part of her char- 
acter lies, perhaps, a little out of the range of our sympathies; but 
there is true art in the way in which the woman and mother in her 
are brought out when her heart is touched through her daughter. 
And then there is the melancholy figure of Constantine Blake, an 
Irish patriot of the genuine kind, though he is unhappily involved in 
the guilty schemes with which Irish patriotism has been too apt to 
connect itself. There is abundance of material, it will be seen, 
and it has been skilfully handled. One little blemish we may point 
out to the author. Lord Benfoy Merivale cannot be a proper descrip- 
tion of the younger brother of the Earl of Merivale (ii., 202). 

Hood in Scotland. Collected and Arranged by Alexander Elliot. 
(J. P. Mathew, Dundee.)—Mr. Elliot has been at great pains to gather 
together a number of facts about the poet’s kinsfolk, and about the 
time whicb, for health’s sake, he spent in Dundee. He subjects 
Hood’s own account of his doings and acquaintances there to asevere 
criticism, which proves that there is a good deal of imagination in 
them, and he prints a poem which he is supposed to have sent to the 
Dundee Magazine. Unfortunately, there is nothing but internal 
evidence to judge by. On the whole, the authorship seems probable. 
One stanza certainly has the true ring :— 

** See yon demure and pious maid, 
She surely shows devotion true ; 
In robes of purity arrayed, 

Her bonnet, not her heart, is new!’’ 
“The Bandit,’ which is undoubtedly his, is but a very poor imitation 
of “The Corsair.” Hood paid another visit to Scotland near the 
end of his life, and of this there is an interesting account in this 
volume. 

Sardinia and its Resources. By Robert Tennant. (Stanford.)— 
Mr. Tennant gives his readers a very full and complete account of 
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Sardinia as it is. The historical sketch which he prefixes might be 
better. It is a strange notion, for instance, to suppose that some 
of the Canaanites, expelled by Israel, fled to Sardinia, because there 
are traces of the worship of Moloch, &c. As the Canaanites were 
Phoenicians, and the Phoenicians were all over the Mediterranean 
coasts, an easier explanation is possible. But in dealing with the 
present, Mr. Tennant is quite at home. Agriculture, mining, com- 
merce, in short, quidquid agunt homines in Sardinia, form the subject 
of his book. There is a grim satisfaction in finding that here also 
there is agricultural and mining depression. Agricultural troubles 
Mr. Tennant is disposed to attribute, in part at least, to the constant 
subdivision of the land. ‘‘ In many instances a farm of from 35 to 
50 acres comprises between 200 and 300 different strips and pieces 
of land, scattered over all parts of the commune, and some of them 
several miles distant from the rest.’? Many errors are corrected by 
the author’s superior information. He is particularly severe on the 
mistakes of sporting writers, and he sets himself against the general 
consensus which has pronounced the climate of the island to be 
insalubrious. Live well, but not too well; do not overtire yourself ; 
stop within before sunrise and after sunset, and all will be well. But 
these are considerable restrictions. The book would have been im- 
proved by an index. 


New Epirions AND REpPRINTs.—The exhumation of precious things 
from that mine of buried treasure, the Gentleman’s Magazine (as it 
existed from 1731 to 1868), continues to be carried on with excellent 
results. We have now Archeology, Vol. I. (Elliot Stock), appearing 
under the care of the general editor of “The ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
Library,’”? Mr. George Laurence Gomme.——The Autobiography of 
George Fox, from his Journals. Edited by H. S. Newman. (Partridge 
and Co.)—The editor tells us that he has omitted ‘“ many of the 
epistles to magistrates and others, and portions of his sermons 
that involved repetition of the same thought,” but that otherwise 
nothing has been altered. “Every incident in his life recorded 
in his Journal is faithfully reproduced in its seventeenth-century 
costume.” This is as it should be. The Journal is one of the most 
remarkable books ever written, and we should have it as it was 
written. Heralds of the Cross; or, the Fulfilling of the Command : 
Chapters on Missionary Work, by Frances Arnold-Foster. (Hatchards.) 
The Last Days of Our Lord’s Ministry, by the Rev. W. F. Hook- 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)——Historical Religion, by Henry Harris: 
D.D. (H. Frowde.)—— Prayers and Ministries for Public Worship, by 
Peter Dean. (Anderson, Walsall.) The Life of Latimer, by R. 
Demans, M.A. (R.T.8.)——The Diaconate of Women in the Anglican 
Church, by Dean Howson. (Nisbet.) The Punishment of Death, by 
Henry Romilly. (Murray.) The Spirit of the Age; or, Contemporary 
Portraits, by William Hazlitt. (Bell and Sons.)—Jeremy Bentham, 
Godwin, Coleridge, Horne Tooke, Wordsworth, Wilberforce, Cobbett, 
are among the “ portraits’ (twenty-five in all). They are not all in 
the tone which befits literary or political controversy ; but this one 
expects. The ‘ Letter to Gifford,” which is added, might have been 
omitted with advantage. The “ portrait” is quite enough without 
it. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, 
by Matthew Arnold. (Macmillan.)—Six lives are here included, viz., 
Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray; and Macaulay’s “ Life 
of Johnson,” reprinted from the “ Encyclopwdia Britannica,” is pre- 
fixed tothem. The preface is, of course, interesting, as everything 
must be that comes from Mr. Arnold’s pen. The notes are scanty ; 
indeed, a moderately inattentive reader might fail altogether to dis- 
cover them. Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedie of the Tempest, 
a reprint of the edition of 1623. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—— 
Malory’s History of King Arthur. Edited, with General Introduction 
to the “Camelot Classics,” by Ernest Rhys. (Walter Scott.)—— 
Alfaar the Dane; or, the Second Chronicle of Aiscendune, by G. D. 
Crake, B.A. (Rivingtons.) Army Society, by F. S. Winter. (F. V. 
White and Co.) Dickens’s Dictionary of London and Dickens’s Dic- 
tionary of the Thames (Macmillan), both revised and brought up to 
date. Colour Studies, by Thomas A. Janvier (Bickers), is areprint 
of four clever papers which attracted some notice when they appeared 
for the first time in the ‘‘Century ” Magazine. Jarrold’s Guide to 
Norwich. (Jarrold, Norwich.) We have to acknowledge some very 
pretty little volumes bearing the title of Cassell’s National Library, 
and appearing under the editorship of Professor Henry Morley. 
(Cassell and Co.) From Messrs. Gill and Co., Dublin, we receive 















































a volume of the “ O’Connell Press Popular Library,” Irish Affairs, by 
Edmund Burke. 
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NOTICE.—Professor Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard 
will give his “Personal Reminiscences of Thomas Car- 
lyle” in the JULY Number of the New Princeton Review, 
the English Edition of which is published by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton, price 2s. Professor Norton was on the most in- 
timate terms with Mr. Carlyle, and was in the habit of making 
notes of their various conversations at the time. He has been 
assisted in his Paper by a mass of correspondence placed in his 
hands by Mrs. Alex. Carlyle. The Paper portrays a more 
loveable aspect of his character than is generally apparent in 
Mr. Froude’s Memoir, and will probably excite great interest 
both in England and America. 





NOW READY.—Commencing a New Volume. 


HE EXPOSITOR for JULY. 
Price 1s, Edited by Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
ConrTENTS. 

FRONTISPIECE—AN ETCHED Portrait OF BisHop Licutroot, By H. Maresse. 

Some GLEANINGS FROM ST. PeTER’s HaRrvEST-FIELD. By Right Rev. W. 
Alexander, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 

BisHop Liautroot. By Professor W. Sanday, D.D. 

TuE PROPHECIES OF ST. Paut.—I.,1 and 2 Thessalonians. By Professor B. B. 
Warfield, D.D. 

SLAYING SELF THE FOUNDATION PRECEPT OF PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. (Col, 
iii , 5-9.) By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.—THE First Book or KINGs. 
By Rev. Canon Kirkpatrick, M.A. 

RECENT ENGLISH LITERATURE ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Marcus Dods, D.D. 

BREVIA :— 
ON THE Book OF JUDITH. es 4 
On Jo vi., 25. me or T. K, Cheyne, D.D., Canon o 
On Psa cxziii., 2. 4 

London: HoppER and STouGuHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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pop a to the Secretary, Mr. HENRY N. 
ANCE, should be sent to the Mansion House, | 
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mer vacation, some free hours for LECTURE and 


and LITERATURE, COMPOSITION, and READING, | Aberdare Hall. 
—143 King Henry’s Road, South Hampstead, London, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
SOUTH WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
ABERDARE HALL. 
| HALL of RESIDENCE for LADY STUDENTS 
cus. | attending the University Colleze. Sessional Fee, £40. 
| Sessional Tuition Fee at University College, £10. 

— At the ENTRANCE SCHOLARSH 
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PRACTICE CLASSES in ENGLISH LANGUAGE | Open competition ; also three of £15, tenable only at 


For particulars, apply to the Honorary Principal, 
the Hon. ISABEL BRUCE, Aberdare Hall, Cardiff, 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 


Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.0.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan S8t., Glasgow, 
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Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no acid or gritty substances. 

Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

see only gennine. 

“Is as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.’’—Lancet, 

“*Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil.””—British Medical Journal, 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 





ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 


_ “No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 


Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
ls 4d, 28 6d, 43 9d, and Qs, Of 
Chemists everywhere. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER, 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is 
avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY than 
heretofore. 

The ordinary dose is a large wireglassful (4 ounces), taken fasting. Most 


efficacious and more acceptable to the palate when heated or mixed with an 
equal quantity of very hot water. 





“Tknow nothing at ali equal to Friedrichshall. The LONGER it ts taken, the 
SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose.”” 
Sir Henry Tuompson, F.R.C.S. Lond. 


APOLLINARIS,. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depot, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 
Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STRESE, LONDON, 8.W. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


. All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 








DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, the Scotch Naturalist. 


Illustrated by George Reid, R.S.A. 63. 
MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: 
With Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 6s, 


an Autobiography. 


6s each. 


THRIFT. 
DUTY. 


SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


21s, 7s 6d, or 23 6d. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated, 5 vols., 7s 6d 


each, 


The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 7s 6d. 


With Illustrations, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ow ready, price 4d ; by post, 5d. eh 
M R. CHAMBERLAIN. June, 1886. By Gzorce ANTHONY 


DENISON, Archdeacon of Taunton. 
eee Seeawar, 169 Piccadilly, London. 


pue HERETIC. for J U LY contains “NATURE: a Reverie 





after Zenophanes,” &c. 
E. W. ALuLes, + Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


PST ALES and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tLe above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent. —Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


| HOW TO USE OUR EYES, AND HOW 0 PRESERVE 














HEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
Ww ~ Special Information about Spectacles. Third Edition. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M . &e, 
With 54 Illustrations, price 1s; "cloth, 1s 6 
OUR | EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 
| ** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.AS., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘ Gives mapy 
| a usefal hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
E Y E ad preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
| to wear spectacles. Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
| Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 





* PUT t UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leteu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, 


Prospectus on application, 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


LADIES! 
WRITE FOR BOX Of PATTERNS, post free. 
The ‘‘ DAILY NEWS” says: 
| **ENGLISHWOMEN no longer need to patronise the pro- 
' duce of foreign looms, so far as Woollen Textures are concerned. 
England has in some instaaces ae the competitors who 
were some years ago ahead of her. 


DARLINGTON CROSS: WARP 
SERGES 


are an instance of this. The texture is as soft and refined as 
anything we have bad from abroad, and the union of warmth 
to lightness, so necessary to health, is in these materials 
' brought to perfection. The fineness of the wool of which they 
' are composed—English wool, be it understood—imparts to the 
serges the admirable quality of draping fe — sott folds now 
so essential from the point of view of fas 
TO BE HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST COLOURINGS, AND 
PATTERNS OF ALL THE DIFFERENT QUALITIES 
ARE SENT ON APPROBATION, PUSt FREE, 
Purchases of £1, carriage paid to any railway station ia 
Great Britain. 
Any quantity cut, at wholesale price (10}d to 33 per yard). 


HENRY PEASE and CO.’s SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, The Mills, DARLINGTON, E-td. 1752. 





DIRECT. 


FROM 


OUR 


Own 


MILLS. 





61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY will be 
VACANT on September 29th next, through the 
Resignation of Professor Sir H. E. Roscoe, M.P. 

The Appointment of the New Professor will be made 
as early as possible in the Michaelmas Term. 

A Statement of the Terms and Conditions of the 
Professorship will be forwarded on application to J. 
G. GREENWOOD, LL.D., Principal of the College. 

Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward 
applications and testimonials, addressed to the Council 
of the College, under cover to the Registrar, not later 
than Tuesday, Augnst 31st next. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A,, Registrar. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Limited), BIRMINGHAM, 
WANTED, TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, one 
for Classics and French, the other for Literature and 
History.—Apply, enclosing testimonials, to the 
HEAD MISTRESS, 34 Hagley Road, Birmingham, 
not later than July 5th. 


ALDAY GRANGE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, in the Parish of Westkirby, near 
Birkenhead.—H EAD MASTER WANTED, a Graduate 
of some University in the United Kindgom preferred. 
Stipend, £50 per annum, with a small house and 
garden, Capitation payment to Head Master £3 per 
annum per scholar. The Master may take boarders 
at a charge, apart from tuition fees, of not more than 
£40 per annum.—Full particulars will be sent to eli- 
gible candidates upon application to CHARLES D. 
BROWN, Esq., Stone Hive, Westkirby, Birkenhead. 











GIRLS’ MIDDLE SCHOOL at SKIPTON. 





APPOINTMENT of HEAD MISTRESS. 


HE Governors of the Girls’ Endowed 
Middle School at Skipton, the Charity Com- 
missioners’ Scheme for which has just come into 
eperation, will shortly appoint a Head Mistress, 
Fixed salary, £100 per annum, with lodging money, 
and £2 per head capitation fee.—Applications to be 
sent not later than July 10th to the Clerk to the 
Governors, Bank Buildings, Skipton-in-Craven, 
Yorkshire, from whom further information may be 


had, 
CHARLES 8S. ROUNDELL, Chairman. 


OVERNESS - STUDENT 
WANTED in SEPTEMBER, not under 19, 
able to teach freehand drawing, needlework, and 
calisthenics, and to undertake a share of supervision 
out of school hours. Lessons, preparation for 
examinations, and opportunities for study at Univer- 
sity College and School of Art. More advantageous 
terms offered if able to teach dancing, singing, or 
violin. Honour List and details of arrangement on 
application.—Address, Mrs. LACEY, Derby House, 
ottingham. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master —G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A,, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master— Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 

High-class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 

mnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 

aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities. 


RINCIPAL of HULME HALL. 


CHURCH of ENGLAND HALL of RESIDENCE 
for STUDENTS of OWENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER, 

In pursuance of the provisions of the scheme for the 
administration of the foundation of Hulme Hall as a 
Hall of Residence, in or near the City of Manchester, 
for Students of Owens College, the Governors are pre- 
pared to receive testimonials and other evidence of 
qualification for the office of Principal of the Hall. 
Candidates must be members of the Church of Eng- 
land and graduates of some University in the United 
Kingdom, who shall be qualified by their University 
career for the superintendence of the instruction of 
the students in classics and mathematics. The Princi- 
pal will be required to commence his duties in October 
next. The stipend from all sources to begin with will 
not be less than £500 a year and a furnished house, 
Twenty Scholarships, each of the yearly value of £25, 
are provided for in the scheme. 

Further particulars and copies of the scheme con- 
taining conditions under which the appointment will 
be made and held, may be obtained on application by 
letter to the CLERK, at 8 John Dalton Street, Man- 
chester. 

Dated this 22nd day of June, 1886, 

T. C. DAVIES-COLLEY, 
Clerk to the Governors of Hulme Hall. 














GERMAN LADY residing in the 

town of Hanover offers a home and excellent 
opportunities of studying languages, music, and art 
to a FEW YOUNG LADIES. She is ready to meet 
any one wishing to have a personal interview for the 
next fortnight, and would take a young lady with her 
to Germany if required. Good references in Germany, 
also the President of St. John’s.—Address, the Presi- 
dent’s Lodgings, St. John’s College, Oxford. 


RESDEN. — Miss BIERNATZKI 
will REOPEN her PENSION for YOUNG 
LADIES at Sedanstrasse 8, I. Etage, after the sum- 
mer vacation, on September Ist. Miss Biernatzki 
will be in London for the purpose of meeting pupils 
three days prior to the above date.—For terms and all 
—, apply to Miss BIERNATZKI, Thomas 
wanwick, Esq., Leigh Wood, Higher-Orumpsal, 
Manchester. 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS.—The HUNDRED and 

FIFTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 

from 10 till 6. Adnrission, 1s, Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RUNDEL GALLERY  EXHI- 

BITION of nearly Two Hundred unpublished 

WATER-COLOUR COPIES on a reduced scale from 

old Italian Frescoes and other Paintings, arranged 

chronologically and in schools. 
Open daily from 10 till 5. 

Admission free. 

DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 

‘ Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 





Saturdays, 10 till 4. 


W. 

— COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 

8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
October 14th, 1886. 

Mr. J. S. MANN, of TRINITY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, will give a COURSE of LECTURES on 
POLITICAL ECONOMY on THURSDAYS at 2.50. 

B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
= Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
and, 


{ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE, CENTRAL INSTITUTION, EX- 
HIBITION ROAD, 8.W. 

Courses of Technical Instruction for Engineers, 
Mannfacturers, and Teachers, under the direction of 
Professor Unwin, F.RS., M.I.C.E., Professor Arm- 
strong, Pk.D., F.R.S., Professor Ayrton, F.R.S., 
Professor Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S. 

The NEW SESSION COMMENCES on October 5th. 

The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 for Three 
Years, with Free Education, and three Institute’s 
Scholarships, covering the student's fees, and tenable 
for Three Years, will be awarded on the results of 
the Entrance Examination, to take place on Tuesday, 
September 28th, and on the three following days, 

For Programme of Instruction and for Syllabus of 
Courses of SUMMER LECTURES, to commence on 
June 29th, apply at Exhibition Road, S.W., or at 
Gresham College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the 
COLLEGE on AUGUST 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1886, for 
the award of TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 
£30 each, tenable for three years, offered by the 
Clothworkers’ Company, and by G. E. Foster, Esq. 
Candidates must be under the age of 17 on August 











The College Charges, £84 per annum, cover all 
expenses for Board (including an Extra Term in the 
long vacation, and washing) and Tuition, including 
University Fees, 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER 

WISHES to RECOMMEND an EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his daughter 
has been fur three years. Resident French governess, 
good wasters, careful individual training, and 
attention to health. Overpressure and cramming 
avoided,—Address, ‘‘ L. L. A.,’’ at Mr. E. Stanford’s, 
55 Oharing Cross, London, S.W. 


N M.A., living in North London, 
DESIRES WORK as TEACHER or EX. 
AMINER in Schools. Large experience. Subjects: 
Mathematics (Elementary and Advanced), Classics, 
and German. Would also read Sanscrit with pupils. 
—Strongly recommended by Mr. HUMPHREY 
WARD, to whom address in first instance, 61 Russell 
Square, W.C. 


ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French governess.—For terms and par. 
ticulars, apply as above. 
OURNEMOUTH. — EDUCATION 
. and home comforts for DELICATE or BACK- 
WARD BOYS. ‘The house overlooks Boscombe 
Chine, and is close to the shore and the pines, Resi- 
dent Tutor, B.A. of Oxford. Boys prepared for 
Public Schools.—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse 
Cliff, Boscombe, 

CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital ... ove be ss see £1,000,000 
Income ... st ne oak «. 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 

















CHAIRMAN .., +» Harvie M. FarQuuHar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.O0, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 





——ee 


N ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 
Paid-in Claims, £6,560,000, 
Profits declared, £3 400,000, 
Funds, £4,180,000. 
Economical management, liberal conditions, large 
bonuses, immediate payment of claims, - 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on 
exceptionally favourable terms, — 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, 5,0, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.0, 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Bravumont W. Lussock, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B, Martin, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | John Hunter, Esq. 
sq. George Lake, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter,| Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. 


sq. | Lefevre, M.P, 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. | 8. Hope Morley, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. M.P, 

Right Hon. John G.| Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Hubbard, M.P. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marspen. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested oe ae «..£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... «ee 3,901,000 
Total Annual Income, over «768,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of July. 


THE 
a ee ee and LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds ..... snacewnepecscbaowa eve £7,072,14C 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT,.—AIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. Par- 
ticipating Policies under new Table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death, 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured on the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims. 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer 

should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITE 














Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 
£1,500,000 
980,000 
3,000,009 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund........... 
Reserve Liability of P 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. : 
INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent, per annum, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Such 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and en its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent, A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 








500,060, 
Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 


Established 1825. 
Invested Funds, 6} millions sterling. 
Annual Revenue, £900,000. 

At the division of surplus declared on May Lith, 
1886, Reversionary Bonus additions to the amount of 
£930,000 were added to Policies. < 

Moderate rates of premiums. Liberal conditions. | 

Tables of Rates and all other information on appli- 
cation. 

London : 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and $ Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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NOW READY, Fifth Edition. 
Price 64; per post, 7d. 
OUR PREMIER: 


Lord Palnerston’s Forecast Verified. 
The Author supports his arguments by quotations 
from many eminent men—a consensus of opiuion 
especially interesting at the present timo. 








London: 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross 











epee 
Just ready, Second Edition, post 8vo, in wrapper, price 
1s ; per post, 1s 2d. 


GLEANINGS IN IRELAND AFTER 
THE LAND ACTS. 
By W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL, 


merly Daily News Commissioner of the French 
” ’ Peasant Relief Fund, 


London : 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 
QUEEN VICTORIA: 
Scenes and Incidents of ker Life and Reign. 

By T. FREDERICK BALL. 

With 94 Illustrations, 244 pp., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
2s 6d. Third Edition, Fifteenth Thousand. 


“* A very readable and instructive volume,’’—Daily 
Chronicle. **The book ought to find its way into 
thousands of English homes.”—Ths Christian. 


London: S. W. PARTRIDGE and CO., 
9 Paternoster Row. 





Twenticth Edition post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C0.S., &e. 

London: C. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; and SIMPKIN aud Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. oe para 

ELLOW TRAVELLERS: a Story. 
By Epwarp FuLiEer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 

“The author has a light and dainty touch, and the 
male and female actors in his social drama are 
vigorous realities, in whose fortunes the reader 
becomes thoroughly interested.” —Bookseller. 

London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, and 
RivinaTon, 188 Flezt Street, E.C. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPAS from Frescces and other 
Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, and 
German, are on sale at lower prices to members, and 
at higher to strangers. Catalogues and all other 
information will be sent gratis on application. 
A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund 
entitles to all privileges of membership. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Scciety, 19 St. James’s Street, 


UNVILLE'S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
AY-FEVER, 
CATARRH.—No one should be without Dr. 
LOVOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. In eases of hay- 
fever, summer catarrh, in colds, all affections of the 
chest, asthma, consumptiov, and throat disorders, 
they act like a charm, To ministers of religion, public 
speakers and singers, they are invaluable, as they 
keep the voice bright and clear, and the tone full and 
distinct. Sold by all Drugzists. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 

1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 

sessing the power to outlast auy other piano.—JOHN 

BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 

= 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
ree, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
p ROR BAS: BAN Kk, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repsyab'e on demand, 

TWO PKR CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, f.ee of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Ascurities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Kschange, Dividends, and Conpons; and the pur- 
pause and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCOIS RAVENSUROFT, Manager. 

March Sist, 1884, 

HGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Ligutning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

it ss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 

WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following; 


Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 


Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 


World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 


Guarantee of Surrender-value: 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 


TROSTEES. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of England. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Halsbury. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Baggallay. 
Sir James Parker Deane, Q.C., D.C.L. 


Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 


Policies indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions and other Approved Securities. 


Offices, 10, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


Extracts sold as BARON Liebig’s 
—— 
have no connection with the Baron. 





Efficient Tonic. 


Highly recommended as “ Night-Cap,”’ 
instead of 


alcoholic drinks. 


Only sort guaranteed genuine by 


Baron Liebig. 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flavouring Stock, 
Use it for 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 





MILK 


THE 


AS 


NEW 


FOOD 
PATENT CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


From 
HOME COUNTY DAIRIES. 


MILK 


Supplies the system with nutriment without any digestive effort. 


Will keep indefinitely in all climates. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1884. 


Delicious in flavour. 


In Tins, 2s 6d each, of Chemists everywhere, and 


SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond Street, London. 





\HE [ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 

P newly decorated and furnished. Two hundred | 
and fifty apartments; magnificent salle & manger; | 
elegant drawing-rooms ; reading-room ; large billiard. 
room; comfortable smoking-room; ornamental 
grounds of five acres extending to the sea; eight 
Jawn-tennis courts; table d’héte dinner at separate 
tables from 6 to 8 o’clock ; large sea-water swimming- 
bath; also private hot and cold sea and fresh- , 
water baths, douche, shower, &c. Telegraphic 

address, HOTEL, Iifracombe. 


RY’S 
URE 
beeen 
OCOA. 

**It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 

organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 

substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas, A. 

CamMERON, President Royal Cullege of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &. 


if OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The ills of | 


life are increased tenfold by the mode of life 
so many have to lead ; most especially is this the case 
amongst the toilers in our factories and huge work- 
shops of the manufacturing districts, whose digestions 
become impaired, and nervous systems debilitated, by 
the protracted confinement and enforced deprivation | 
of healthy out-of-door exercise. The factory workers | 
may almost ke said to have diseases of their own, 
readily amenable, however, totreatment if not allowed | 
to proceed unchecked. Holloway’s Pills are the most 
effectual remedy ever discovered for the cure of liver 
and stomach complaints, as they act surely but gently, 
regulating the secretions without weakening the 








J nerves or interfering with the daily work. 





be" 222 LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PresipENtT—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
His Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 


| £2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

VISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 


188 STRAND. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL 


THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 








BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


BOOK 
The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 
RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


2, BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


Many BEING Now Oot oF PRINT. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


IN Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
rok PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 
BOOKS SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD AT LOWEST RATES. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





4. BOOKS 








COLLINSON AND LOCK. 


(LATE JACKSON AND GRAHAM.) 


(FURNITURE. 
ARTISTIC | CURTAINS. 
| PAPERHANGINGS. 


CARPETS. 
INEXPENSIVE. FINEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 





76 to 80 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





| 2 Age sees ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 
secured. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap bas obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A ss Seauiuaad humes Guibas, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Bold by Chemists throughout the World, 


| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KiNAHAN’S 


| ““THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
| PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. 


The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 849, JULY, 1886. 23 6d. 
ConTENTS, 
SaRRACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps, 7.9, 
THE SEcrET oF Yarrow. By J. B. Selkirk. 
Tue MEDITATIONS OF A PARISH PRIEST, 


Moss From a Roiiune Stone.—IX. By L 
Oliphant. iit. 


Don ANGELO’s &TRAY SHEEP, 

ELIzaBETH Fry. 

A SxercH rrom Messina. By Alex. Innes Shand. 
THE DEBATE AND THE ELECTIONS. 


Witu1am Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
_ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTs FoR JULY. 
IRELAND FOR THE IRISH. By Viscount Hampden. 
THE EXPANSION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
James Martineau, LL.D. 
EpMUND buRKE. By Augustine Birrell. 
THE WORLD As AN Esect. By G. J. Romanes, F.R.S. 
Inv14 REvisitEp. By Samuel Smith. M.P. 
MEAT FORTHE PEOPLE. By the Rev. Freeman Wills. 
THE Descent OF PROSERPINE. By F. Leifchild. 
THE CuILD-Gop In ArT. By Ch. Newton Scott. 
Lanp, LABOURERS, AND ASSOCIATIONS. By A, H. D. 
Acland, M.P. 
TRANSATLANTIC LESSONS ON HoMmE-RULE. By the 
Marquis of Lorne. 
CONTEMPORARY RtcorD :— 
I, APOLOGETIC TuEoLOGy. By the Rev. J. R. 
Illingworth. 
II. OrntentaL History. By Professor Sayce. 
III. BroLoagy. By the Rev. W.H. Dallinger, F.R.S, 
IV. GENERAL LITERATURE, 
IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


| i MAGAZINE, 
No. XLV., JULY. 
ConTENTS. 

CHILDREN OF GIBEON, By Walter Besant. Book II. 
Chaps, 12-15, 

Luck: its Laws anv Limits, By Richard A. 
Proctor. 

THe LETTERS WRITTEN BY A TRUE LOVER TO HIS 
MOST HoNOURED MISTRESS, IN THE YEAR 1646, 
By Alan Adair. 

Tu1s Pook Man’s Wire. By Sheldon Clarke. 

THat Erm. By A. K.H.B. 

OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. By R. E. Prothero. 

A Mock Ipytu. By Percy Ross. Part I. Chaps, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

London : Lonemans, GREEN, and Oo. 
No. IX., New Series, JULY, price 6d. 
N O W L E D @G@ E: 
an Illustrated Mayazine of Science, Literature, 
and Art, 


CONTENTS. 
THE UNKNOWABLE. By Richard A. Proctor. 
THE Story OF CREATION: A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF 
EvoLuTion. By Edward Clodd. 
GALILEO, DARWIN, AND THE Pope. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 
Inp1an Mytus. By ‘‘ Stella Occidens.” 
AMERICANISMS. By Richard A. Proctor. 
MinpD AcTING ON Bopy. By Richard A. Proctor. 
How THE BisLE Camr TO Us. By a Student of 
Divinity. 
Evo.ution or Laneuace. By Ada SS. Ballin. 
Our Wuist Cotumn. By “ Five of Clubs.” 
Our CuEss CoLtumn. By ** Mephisto.” 
And Eleven other Articies. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
ARPER’S MAGAZINE for JULY, 
containing :— 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. From a Photograph by 
Mayall, London, 186). Frontispiece. 

THEIR PILGRIMAGE —Part Charles Dudley 
Warner. Illustrations, drawn by C.S. Reinhart. 
THe New York Propuce Exc#ange._ Richard 
Wheatly. Illustrations, d:awn by J. D. Woodward, 

C. D. Weldon, and George Gibson. 

Suz Stoops To Conquer. (Act V., concluded.) 
Oliver Goldsmith. lLilustrations, drawn by E. A. 
Abbey. 

A NiGHT-MonKkEY IN THE Hovse. Olive Thorne 
Miller. Illustrations, drawn by J. Carter Beard. 
THE GUNPOWDFR FOR BUNKER Hit. Ballard 
Smith. Illustrations, drawn by Huward Pyle and 

Charles Graham. 

Satmon Fisuinc. Henry P. Wells. Illustration, 
from a Photograph. 

Sociat Stupies. 1. The Railway Problem. Richard 
T. Ely. 


SPRINGHAVEN : A NOvEL.—Part IV. R. D. Blackmore. 
Illustrations, drawn by Frederick Barnard and 
Alfred Parsons, 

Tuer Home Acre.—Part V._E. P. Roe. 

Singing Wines William Hamilton Gibson. Illus- 
trations, drawn by W. H. Gibson. 

"Se 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, and 
Rivixaton, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 








HE PEOPLE’S PALACE, EAST 

LONDON.—See the BUILDER for June 26th 
(price 4d; by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 19s). 
—Also Elevation of the New Sorbonne Buildings, 
Paris; The Accepted Design for the Sunderland Muni- 
cipal Buildings; Synagogue, Rue de !a Victoire, Par's ; 
Old Buildings at Limburg and Wurzburg.—Art iv 
the Colonial Exhibition.—Architecture at the Royal 
Academy.—Meeting of the Instituteof Archi: ects.— 
Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal to M Charles 





Garnier ; &c.—46 Catherine Stree, and all Newsmeu. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A LILY MAID. By William 


GrorcE WaTERS. 3 vols. 


in LETTERS of GOLD. By 


Tuomas St, E, Hake. 


The POWER of GOLD. By 


GrorGeE LAMBERT. 2 vols. 


LIKE LUCIFER. 


Vane. 3 vols. 


ADAUGHTER of the GODS. By 


Jane STANLEY. 2 vols. 


LUCIA (Le VALBRIANT). By 


Mrs. Avaustus CRAvEN, Author of ‘ A Sister’s 
Story.” Translated by Lady Hersert of Lea, 
2 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


By Denzil 














Just published, Second Edition, Revised and En‘arged, 
crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


SHORT SERMONS. By Henry Harris, 
B.D., Rector of Winterbourne, Bassett, Wilts, 
late Fellow and Tutor of St. Magdalen College, 
Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Outskirts of Revelation,’’ 
“ Historical Religion and Biblical Revelation.’”’ 

“For short sermons, which they not only profess to 
be but are, they are most excellent ..... We recommend 
them to the younger clergy for models,’’—Church 

Bells. 

“The concentrated fruit of a reflective miad,’’— 

Church Review. 


NEW BOOK by Mr. HODGKIN, 
Author of ‘* Italy and her Invaders.” 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 163, 
The LETTERS of CASSIODORUS. 


Being a Condensed Translation of the Variz 
Epistole of Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus 
Senator. With an Introduction. By THomas 
Hopexin, Fellow of University College, London, 
Author of “Italy and her Invaders.” 

“All readers of Gibbon know that this book, con- 
taining the official correspondence of the statesman 
who was virtually Theodoric’s chief Secretary of State, 
throws a most important light on the constitution 
both of Roman and Teutonic society in the sixth cen- 
tury.”—Atheneum, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
OF 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN, B.A. 


With Portraits and Appendix. 


By his Great-Grandson, 
WILLIAM RAEBURN ANDREW, M.A., 
Barrister-at Law. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
HE PRIVATE TREATMENT of 
the INSANE as SINGLE PATIENTS. By 
Epwarp East, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., Member of the 
Medico-Psychological Association. 
J.and A, CHURCHILL, 11 New Burlington Street. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY. 
One Shilling. One Shilling. 
128 pages, large 8vo. 


T I M B. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS FoR JULY. 
Our Lonpon Hosritats aNd HospiTaL Sunpay, 
C. Marvin, 
REVERED Footprints. C.Gordon Cumming. 
THREE QUESTIONS ABOUT IRELAND, ‘** Wanderer.” 
A Banker Prince. E. S. Morgan. 
THe Domain OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. Professor 
Munroe Smith. 
Azour a HERMITAGE, Fred Gale. 
Usctaimep Money IN CHANCERY. E. J. Moeran. 
Swan SONNENSCHEIN, LowREY, and Co., 
Paternoster Square. 


TH ASIATIC QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 





, _ JULY Number now ready, price 5s. 

1 Native Inpra. PRINCES AND PEOPLE. By Sir 
Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.1. 

2. THE Akyans IN Sypia. By Captain Conder. 

3. PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE IN BENGAL, By H. 
Risley. 

4. InpIa BEFORE THE MoHAMMEDAN Conquest. By 
James Hutton. 

5. yt Rerrosprcr. By Sir Louis Jackson, 


8. AreHan Poxitics By Demetrius Bonlger. 
. THE True Story OF THE OccUPATION OF PERIM, 
_,BySrR.L Playfair, K.C.M.G. 
8. Tae AroHAN ConQUEST OF PERSIA. UNPUBLISHED 
ConTEMPORARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS, REVIEWS. 
T. FIisHER Unwin, 26 Paternoster S ,uare, E.C, 








STANFORD’S 
ELECTION PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


STANFORD'S HANDY ATLAS and POLL 


BOOK of the Electoral Divisions of Great Britain and Ireland, with Synopsis of the 
Representation of the People Acts, Statistical Tables of each County, and List of Mem- 
bers, indicating the Supporters of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill, the Unionist Liberals, 
the Conservatives, and the Nationalists. 

The Series of 64 Maps accompanying the text show the Divisions of the new Electoral 
Districts as fixed by the Boundary Commissioners; the Town Plans being given upon an 
enlarged scale. Each Map is coloured to show the political party with which the Members 
representing its divisions are associated, and thus affords an index at a glance to the repre- 
sentation of each county. 


Recently published, 8vo, half Persian morocco, price 28s. 


STANFORD’S PARLIAMENTARY COUNTY 
ATLAS and HANDBOOK of ENGLAND and WALES. 89 Maps, 
with Letterpress relating to County Statistics, Local Administration, and the New Con- 
stituencies. Maps on a uniform scale of all the Counties are given, also Plans of Towns 
returning more than two Members, and 23 Physical and Statistical Mape. 


‘‘Tts utility to all who have any interest in public affairs is evident.””—Times. 
“ Of surpassing utility and value.’’—Globe. 


Now ready. 


STANFORD’S BLANK POLITICAL MAP of 
the BRITISH ISLES. Intended to be filled up to show by Colour the Party Represen- 
tation in Counties and Boroughs in July, 1886, day by day as the Election Results are 
declared. Edited by Miss E. SHAw Lerrvre. Scale, 25 miles to an inch; size, 22 by 
28 inches. Price—Flat Sheet, 1s 61; packed on roller, post free, 2s. Mounted, to 
fold in case, 4s 6d; post free, 43 94. Mounted flat on millboard, 43 6d (too large for 
post). 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Just published, 8vo, 183. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public 
Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1885. New Series. 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; and the other Proprietors. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calcu'ated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRIN S. 


ex Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauce; throughout the World. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-fever Season approaches, all who suffer 
from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 


ALKARAM. or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLIXG BOITLE, which HAY-FEVER. 
will cure the severest cases in half-an-bour. Sold by 
all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 

ALKARAM. care of Messrs. F. NEWBERY and Sons, 37 Newgate HAY-FEVER. 


Street. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS For JULY, 1886. 


A BacuEtor’s BLUNDER. By W.E. Norris. 
CHARLES LAMB. 

A PEMBROKESHIRE PARSON. 

Horace. Book I., Ode 35.—To Fortune. 
WorpswortTH. 

In JUNE. 

THE CoONSCRIPT. 

Gipsy QUEEN. 

Tue Drama OF THE Day. 

.» SAINTE MARIE. 

. THE CLoupD. 

12. Postscript TO Mozart. 

13. Paston CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND MISER. 
(To be continued.) 





(To be continned.) 


a 
SOP ATR Eom 


_ 
— 


3y Mrs. Lynn Linton. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


TRANSFORMED. By Florence Mont- 


comery, the popular Author of “ Misunderstood,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ALLEGIANCE. By Ida Ashworth Taylor, 


Author of “ Venus’ Doves,” “ Snow in Hirvest,” &c. In 2 vols. 


[Now ready. 
The LONG LANE. By Ethel Coxon, 


Author of ‘Monsieur Love,” “ A Basil Plant,” &c. In 2 vols. 


KATHARINE BLYTHE. By Katharine 


Ler, Author of ‘‘A Western Wildflower,” ‘‘In London Town,” &c. In 3 
vols. 


The QUEEN’S HOUSE. By Lizzie Alldridge, 


Author of ‘‘ The Tower Gardens,” &. In 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Peblishers | in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


N EW VE 





NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANTS NEW NOVEL. 


a Problem of the Period. 


&e. 


Mr. 


MASOLLAM : 


By Laurence OLrpHANtT, Author of “ Piccadilly,’ ‘‘ Altiora Peto,’ 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 64. 

“Mr. Oliphant has contrived to write a strikingand curious novel, patient in 
elaboration, full of suggestive conversations, and evincing a power of pr ojection 
into an unknown plane of things which cannot bu‘ claim our admiration.”’— Times, 

‘Its manners and morals are those not of noveldom, but of real intercourse 
among cultivated people abreast of civilisation. The spreading cry for a purer 
social life and a loftier morality, is audible throughout; the fashionable ideal 
being dismissed with outspoken contempt. One of the best and freshest strokes 
is the development of refinement of perception and nobility of character in 


Florence Hartwright.’"—Pali Mall Gazette. 
The CRACK of DOOM: a Novel. By 
3 vols. 


Witii1am Minto. (Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
post 8vo, 253 6d. 
© There is no need to pursue the plot to conclusion. In the hands of a skilful 
raconteur, it flows on smoothly enough; it would, indeed, be difficult to put it 
down unfinished were the side interests far less closely backed than they are by 
the all-pervading excitement of the main idea of the narrative.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“If the reader expects to draw a good deal of amusement from a story so 
quaintly conceived as this, he will not be disappointed. A fine vein of animal 
spirits runs through the whole, and even when a tragic thread is interwoven in 
the humorous structure, it still remains a comedy ease The characters and their 
surroundings = not less novel than is the motif.””—Atheneum. 
This day is published.—New and Cheaper Edition. 


The WATERS of HERCULES. By E. D. 


Gerarp, Author of “ Reata,” “‘ Beggar my Neighbour,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“A fresher, more original, more legitimately engrossing romance is rarely met 
with amidst the superabundance of contemporary fiction.’’—Athenwum. 
“The style of narrative is delightful, easy, fall of droll remark and humorons 
observation...... Pleasanter novels than those by E. D. Gerard are not to be found, 
nor any more fresh and bright and wholesome.’’—Daily News. 
***The Waters of Hercules’ is not an every-day novel. It is replete with 
strong and firm character-drawing, it abounds with fancy and with thought, and 
it possesses a quiet, absorbing, powerful interest for the reader from the com- 
mencement to the end of its pages.”—Morning Advertisei 
“It is among the most remarkable novels of the ‘year. Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ont SONS, Ediaburgh and London. 








SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Revised and considerably Enlarged, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A USEFUL BOOK FOR CANDIDATES AND CANVASSERS. 


A HANDBOOK TO POLITICAL 
QUESTIONS, 


With the Arguments on Either Side. 

By SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
NEW SUBJECTS in this EDITION :—Allotments Extension—Incidence of 
Taxation—free Schools (rewritten)—Irish Church Disestablishment Results. 


OLD SUBJECTS to which NEW ARGUMENTS have been added :—Home-rule 
— Women Suffrage—Reform of the Procedure of the House of Commons, &c. 


The whole book carefully Revised, and much of it Rewritten, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





WARD AND 
NEW 


DOWNEY’s 
PUBLICATIONS. 


FIFTY YEARS of a GOOD QUEEN’s 


REIGN. By A. H. Watt. Imperial 1$mo, cloth extra, 6s; beve 
_ es edges, 7s 6d. cg 





EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS of IRISH HISTORY 


(1800-1885). By W. J. O’Nem: Daunt. With Note by L 
Dirxir. 2. vols. crown 8vo, 21s. ay Froneyes 


LIVING PARIS, and FRANCE: a Guide % to 


Manner?, Monuments, Ins ‘ith itions, and the Life of the People. By “ Arp,” 
Feap. 8v0, with Maps ‘and Plans. {Just ready, 
** An innovation in guide-book literature. While giving a share of at! ention 
to hotels and monuments, the author 3 especially at presenting a picture of 
intellectual, social, political, and arti rance. The exposition of the machiner: 
that guides ‘and forms the various institutions of the co untry, the cousideratiog 
of its contempor ary arts and sketches of the influence and persona’ ity of notable 
men and women in different spheres, are the salient featares of this forthcowin 
volume on France.”’ J 


HUMOROUS STORY of LIFE in LONDON, 


UNDER TWO FIG-TREES. a H. Francis 


Lester. With upwards of 20 original Illustrations. Crown &yo, 3s 6d, 

































a 





“A number of smartly-told tales of society. wlan, 


SOCIAL VICISSITUDES. By F.C. Philips, 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 
** A smarter or more amusing bock of skctches has not appearel since Mrs, 
Linton lashed the young woman of the period.”—St Stephen's Review, 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


Her WEEK’S AMUSEMENT. By the Eby gs 
** Phyllis,” ‘A Mental ‘Struggle.’”’ 1 vol., 103 61. tt week, 


TWO PINCHES of SNUFF. By William Westall, Author 


of ‘‘ Red Ryvington,” &. 3 vols. 


A PRINCESS of JUTEDOM. By Charles Gibbon. 8 vols, 

** Her characters are natural ‘to the nails.’ ’’—Athenaum. 

uw plot well worked out...... Go, get the book at once, and read it!"= 
unch, 


ATLA: a Story of the Lost Island. By Mrs. J. Gregory 
SmitH. Crown 8yo, 53. 

“ Like astory from ‘The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.’ ’’—Whitchall Review. 
“ Positively refreshing to read, and leaves even the glories of ‘ Monte Christo’ 
a long way behind.”’—Court Journal. 


The ALIENS. By HenryF. Keenan. 2 vols., 12s. 


“Few will put aside Mr. Keenan’s new novel, ‘Tbe Aliens,’ until they hare 
arrived at the very last line...... He tells us of a modern Ruth amongst the alien 
corn of a latter-day Canaan...... This strange but graphic story.”’—Daily Telegraph, 


The CHILCOTES. By'Leslie Keith, 3 vols. 


“Here Leslie Keith draws character with wondrous clever touch, 
And tells the story skilfally—’twill interest you much.”—Punch. 


* An unusually able and interesting novel,”—Academy. 
A LUCKY YOUNG WOMAN. By F. ©. Philips, Author 
of “* As in a Looking-Glass,” ‘‘ Social Vicissitudes,” &c. 3 vo 


“ Mr. Philips’s racy and eynionl, th urh somewhat egotistic heunint, just suits 
the jaded palate of the day.””-—Times. 














































12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MACMILLAN’ S MAGAZINE 
321, for JULY. Price 1s. 


poms TS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, THe CAPITAL OF THE UNITED States. By G ldwin Smith. 
2. CHRISTOPHER NortH. By George Saintsbury. 
3. THe LireRARY VALUE Or Science. By John Burroughs, 
4, My FRIEND THE PROFESSOR, 
5. THE WANDERER’S REtTuRN: A SONNET. 
6, A CHRISTENING IN Karpatuos, By J. Theodore Bent. 
7. Tue PurLosopuy oF Diet. By a Layman. 
8. GENERAL BARRIOS, LATE PRESIDENT OF GUATE mie. By T. H. Wheeler. 
9, THe WOODLANDERS. By Thomas Hardy. Chaps. 9-18. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








CHARLES KINGSLE Y and E VERSLEY, a Descriptive Paper by 
the Rev. Wittiam Harrison, with Illustrations, appears in 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


for JULY, which also contains :— 


A Paper on Mopxrn Fatconry, by Mr. E. B. Michell, with Illustrations; 0s 
Hanpwritina, by A. W. Mackenzie, with fac-similes ; Ostrich FARMING IN (a? 
Coutony, by Newman Hope; and the Opening Chapters of a New Story by Mis 
Veley, entitled A GARDEN or Memontes, &e. 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





This day, crown 4to, cloth, 226 pp., vn & Coloured Plates, Plans, and Woodeuts 
HE BOOK of DUCK DECOYS ; their Constructio 
Sir RALPH PAYNE- Histor. Bart., 
Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 








. Management, and Histor 
| . Author of ‘‘The Fowler in Ireland.” 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


The PARNELL MOVEMENT. With a 


Sketch of Irish Parties from 1843. By T, P, O’Connor, M.P. Large crown 
3 6d. 
witnere is no denying that Mr. O’Connor’s book is most fascinating reading, 
and that it throws useful lights, from the Nationalist point of view, on the most 
urgent and most difficult of Imperial problems.”’—Times, ee am 
“The book is written with all the impassioned force and brilliant descriptive 
powers of which Mr. O'Connor's pen is capable.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. O'Conncr has done a very timely work in tracing the growth of the 
movement and connecting it with previous movements of a similar kind,”— 
my. 
5 oe read with interest by the most determined opponent of the aims and 
actions of the political party of which he is so industrious a member,’’—Morning 


t. 
” Crown 8vo, Is 6d. 


The EVE of HOME-RULE. Impressions 


of Ireland in 1886. By H. SPENSER WILKINSON, Special Correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian, 
With Portrait and Dlustrations. 


Major-Gen. Sir HERBERT B. EDWARDES, 


K.C.B., K.C.S I. Memorials of his Life and Letters. By his Wirz. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 363. 

“The two stout volumes which contain his letters cannot be safely neglected 
by the historian or the statesman, and are full of the half-forgotten excitement 
of the Mutiny...... His remarks are full of interest.””—Daily News, 

With 30 Maps and Sketches. 
>) 4 «XT 7 ° 
CHARLES GEORGE GORDON. Events in 
his Life, from its Beginning to its End. By h’s Brother, Sir H. W. Gorpon, 
K.C.B. Demy 8vo, 18s, 

“These fresh memorials will be found of unexpected interest, and Sir Henry 
Gordon’s volume will be pronounced not Icss important in the chief elements of a 
biography than any of the works which have preceded it.’’—Times. 

“Very attractive reading...... A remarkable book...... Both fresh and interest- 
ing.”’—Standard, 


The Hon. RODEN NOEL’S NEW BOOK. 


ESSAYS on POETRY and PORTS. By the 


Hon. Ropren Noet, Author of ‘‘ A Little Child’s Monument,” &e, Demy 8yvo, 
cloth, 12s. 

ConTENTS :—On the Poetic Interpretation of Nature—Chatterton—Lord 
Byron and his Times—Shelley—Wordsworth—Keats—Victor Mugo—The 
Poetry of Tennyson— Robert Browaing—Robert Buchanan’s Poetry—A Study 
of Walt Whitman—Rambles by Cornish Seas, 

“ A book which insists on being read vith care, and well repays it; for Mr. 
Roden Noel writes about poets with the insight of a fellow-craftsman, and would 
be well worth listening to even if he did not say what he does say admirably.”— 
Academy. 

“The book ends with a really charming account of certain expeditions on the 
coast of Cornwail.”’—Saturday Review, 

“A hearty and uvgrudging catholicity of appreciation is one of the most 
prominent merits of tuis interesting volume,”’—Spectator, 

With 2 Maps and 10 Full-page Illustrations. 


A YEAR in BRAZIL. With Notes on the 


Abolition of Slavery, the Finances of the Empire, Religion, Meteorology, 
Natural History, &c. By Hastines C. Dent, C,E., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. Demy 
8yo, 18s, 

i With 6 Illustrations and a Map. 


SIX MONTHS in CAPE COLONY and 


NATAL, and ONE MONTH in TENERIFE and MADEIRA, By J. J. 
Avsrrtin, Author of ‘‘ A Flight to Mexico.’’ Crown 8vo, 63. 

“Very readable and instructive...... It is always interesting, and those who read 
between the lines may always learn a great deal from such a shrewd observer...... 
Fall of graphic touches of scenery.”’—Graphic. 

Uniform with ‘‘ The Life of a Prig.” 
1 Q 
DULCE DOMUM! Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
The Pleasures of Home—The Pleasures of Paying for Them—The Pleasures 
of Sharing Them with Others. 

“Tt is not often that one lights upon a book so well able to wile away an odd 
half-hour pleasantly as the series of little sketches gathered here under the name 
‘Dulce Domum!’ ”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


At all Libraries. 
WHAT’S MINE’S MINE. By GrorGE 
MacDownatp, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Malcolm,” &c, 3 vole. 
“It is a noble book.”’— Guardian. 
Crown 8yo, 63, 


ECHOKS of TRUTH. Sermons by the late 


E. M. Gecpart, M.A4., of Croydon. With a Short Selection of Prayers and 
an Introductory Sketch bythe Rev. C. B. Upton. Edited by Mrs. GeLparr, 


Crown S8vo, 7s 6d. 


LAWS of LIFE after the MIND of CHRIST. 


Discourses by Joun HamittTon THOM. Second Series. 
Crown 8vo, 6:. 


The FAITH of the UNLEARNED. 


Authority Apart from the Sanction of Reason an Insufficient Basis for it. 
By “Ong UN-LEARNED ” (SARAH SHIELD WASSERMANN). 

“Tt is an argument which will interest thoughtful men who would believe if 
they could find a sure basis for belief, and it will probably help some, as it has 
seemingly ailed the author, to attain to a living faith.”—Saturday Review. 

“Whether the author is not too modest in ranking himself as one of the un- 
learned may be open to question, as his work is certainly the product of con- 
siderable thought and study.’’—Scotsman. 

“We hardly see why the author should style himself ‘One Un-learned.’ He is 
Foantly a man of trained powers both in thinking and writing.’’—Chvristian 

ord. 





Crown 8vo, cleth, red edges, 5s. 


5s 
SPANISH MYSTICS: a Sequel to “ Many 


Voices.” By MARGuERITE TOLLEMACHE. 
“The new book is selected from the works of divines who are little familiar to 
the English reader, and is, pereees, on this account, of more intrinsic value than 
its predecessor.”—John Buil, 


£mall crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The BIBLE. and BELIEF: 


Friend. By the Rey. WILLIAM Humrurey, &.J. 


a Letter to a 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’.S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
VERSA.” 


Just published, crown S8yvo, 6s. 


A FALLEN IDOL. 
By F. ANSTEY, 


Author of ‘‘ Vice-Versa,” ‘The Giant’s Rohe,” &c. 


From the “* TIMES:”— 

“Mr. Anstey’s new story will delight the multitudinous public that laughed 
over ‘ Vice-Versa.’......The boy who brings the accursed image to Campion’s 
house, Mr. Bales, the artist’s factotum, and above all Mr. Yarker, the ex-butler 
who has turned policeman, are figures whom it is as pleasant to meet as it is 
impossible to forget.” 


“VICE- 


NEW VOLUME of the “ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” 
Ready this day, royal 8vo, 12s 6d in cloth ; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Vol. VII. (Brown—Burthogge) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN, 
*,* Vol. VIII. will be published on October Ist, and the subsequent volumes at 
intervals of three months. 
Intending Subscribers can enter their names with any Bookseller. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION OF W. M. 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s 6d in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges; or 1s in paper cover. 


The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. Vol. I. 


*," The HISTORY of PENDENNIS, Vol. II., will be published on July 26th, 
and subsequent volumes at monthly intervals. 





W. M. THACKERAY’S UNCOLLECTED 
WRITINGS, 


OTICE.—The previously Uncottectep Writines of Mr. 
Ih W. M. Tirackeray, which were recently issued as Vols. 
25 and 26 of the New Sranparp Ebpirtton of his Compete 
Works, in 26 Volumes, 10s 6d each, can now be had, uniform 
= the other Editions of Mr. Tuackeray’s Works, as 
ollows :— 


THE THE 


Edition de Luxe. Library Edition. 
2 vols. imperial Svo. 2 vols, large crown 8vo, 
(Being Vols, 25 and 26.) (Being Vols, 23 and 24.) 
This Edition can only be obtained | %s 6d 
from Booksellers, who will furnish 8 
information respecting terms, | each, 





THE THE CHEAPER 
Popular Edition. [Illustrated Edition. 
1 vol. crown 8yo, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 

(Being Vol. 13.) (Being Vols. 25 and 26.) 


| 
5s. } 2 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE HEIR OF THE AGES. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ By Proxy,’ ‘‘ The Canon’s Ward,” &. 
‘* Altogether, ‘The Heir of the Ages’ is worthy of the author of ‘ By Proxy,’ 
which is no small praise. It is a true novel of sustained interest and healthy 
tone.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
“Mr, Payn has always taken a cheerful view of life, but in ‘The Heir of the 
Ages’ he surpasses himself...... Through it all Mr, Payn is at his best." —Atheneum. 





NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.”’S POPULAR 


2s AND 2s 6d SERIES. 
RAINBOW GOLD. GREEN PLEASURE 
By D. Curistre Murray, Author | 


— ba GRIEF. By the Author 
of “Joseph’s Coat,” “Coals of | of “ Molly Bawn, “Mrs, Geoffrey,” 
Fire,” &e. Feap. 8v0, beards, | Airy Fairy Lilian,’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 
pictorial cover, 2s. [ Ready. 





boards, pictorial cover, 23; or cloth 
limp, 2s 6d. [On July 26th. 





Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 37. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


ConTENTS,. 

Jess. By H. Rider Haggard, Author; How I Rose rrom Crow-Bor. Part I. 
of “King Solomon’s Mines,” &c.| ‘‘Cutna Town” rn SAn FRANCISCO, 
Chaps. 7-9. In Goon Farru, Illustrated by George 

Work For Ipte Hanns. By the| du Maurier. 

Author of “John Halifax, Gentle-| BritisH anp Foreran, 
man,” | Parrots I Have Met. 





BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, AND Co. will be happy to send, post free 
on application, a copy of their Catalogue, containing a list of 28, 2s 6d, 
3s 6d, 58, and 6s Popular Novels, together with a large number of 
Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the Popular Novel 
Series are the following :—The Author of “‘ Molly Bawn,” the Author of 
“ John Herring,” W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, §c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Picture covers, price TWO SHILLINGS each. 









































By BESANT and RICE. By PERCY FITZGERALD (con.):— By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. By JAMES PAYN (con. i= 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. The Second Mrs. Tillotson. A Life’s Atonement, Some Private Views. 
With Harp and Crown. Polly. A Model Father. From Exile. 
This Son of Vulcan. Seventy-five Brooke Street. Joseph’s Coat. | Coals of Fire. A Grape from a Thorn. 
My Little Girl. The Lady of Brantome. By the Gate of the Sea. For Cash Oaly. | Kit. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By R. E. FRANCILLON. a ya w * aaa The Canon’s Ward. 
The Go'den Butterfly. Olympia. One by One. e Way of the Wor HAR 
By Celia’s Arbour. Queen Cophetua. | A Real Queen. A Bit of Human Nature. It is ms oe fa EaAME. 
— rag “ ne By CHARLES GIBBON. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Hard Cash. Christie Johnstone. 
The “S as reid ei a . Robin Gray. | For Lack of Gold. | Whiteladies. Peg Woffington. Griffith Gaunt, 
Tt 24 Ten ¥ anak: What will the World Say ? By OUIDA. Put Yourself in his Place. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. In Honour Bound. | In Love and War. | Hold in Bondage. | Talia. The Double Marriage. 
All Sorts and Conditiors of Men. yea ony ila dt Strathmore, Cecil Castlemaine. | mere Play Little, Love Me Long, 
rec ) . an t y ye 
ta accion Gan In Pa:tures Green. Under Two Flags. chery ou | The Cloi-ter and the H-arth, 
Dorsth F a > The Flower of the Forest. Folle Farine. | The Course of True Love. 
Unele 5 ee e A Heart’s Problem. A Dog of Flanders, | Pascarel. Autobiography of a Thief. 
By BRET HARTE | The Braes of Yarrow. s ha Little Wvoden Shoes. A Terrible Temptation. 
_ BY : Of High Degree. | Fancy Free. Friendship. The Wandering Heir, 
= ne oe ee yt | By THOMAS HARDY. i ry ‘Winter City. | Moths. A Simpleton. 
C: iE, moh poh Storie oe G Sorel aie Under the Greenwood Tree. Ariadne. Pipistrello. A Woman-Hater, 
olin ornian Stories. Dene jonroy. | By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. A Village Commune. | commen’ and Doubleface, 
“By ROBERT BUCHANAN. | Garth. aaa Strome. a | ineoeel i | The Jilt. 
| Eli tin. t. . ves. 
The Shae con Fae fos Gonents Wife. - Priacess Napraxine. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
ild of Nat ire. | Annan Water. 5 7, Round the Galley Fire. 
God and the Man. | The New Abelard, | Fortune's Fool. By JAMES PAYN. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. _ ” | Beatrix Randolph. Lost Sir Massingberd. By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Love Me for Ever. | Foxglove Manor. By E. LYNN LINTON. A Perfect Treasure. Rogues and Vagabonds. 
By WILKIE COLLINS | Patricia Kembal!. | Leam Dundas. Bentinck’s Tutor. | A County Family. | The Ring o’ Bells 
Antoni 4 The Dead Secret. | 22 World Well Lost. Marphy’s Muster, | At her Mercy. By R. LOUIS STEVENSON 
Basit. oe Queen of Hearts, | Under which Lord ? Cecil’s Tryst. | New Arabian Nights. ; 
Hide : a Beat aie aitacclinnice. | With a Silken Thread. A Woman’s Vengeunce. Prince Otto. 
The — in White. sli * | The Rebel of the Family. Clyffards of Clytfe. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
: 1p iss Finch, |“ My Love!’ | Ione. The Family Scapegrace. y sa 
The Moonstone. Poor Miss Finch. Foster Brothe Hal The Way We Live Now. 
Man and Wife. Mies or Mrs, ? By JUSTIN McCARTHY. For ari xe =e KF «ag Fort The American Senator, 
The New Magdalen. Dear Lady Disdain. Bust of Hush: ae Why tH C at He r. | Frau Frohmann, 
The Frozen Deep. | Tne Waterdale Neighbours. Lah ihe prare at ble Vost Mer. | Marion Fay. 
The Law and the Lady. | My Enemy’s Daughter. pteciont i det : eee Stories. | Kept in the Dark. 
The Two Destinies | A Fair Saxon. Miss Misanthrope. Like Fathe * Li ino Sen. a | Tue Land-Leaguers. 
The Haunte1 Hotel. | Linley Rochford. | Vonna Quixote. A aaeit Re a es | Mr. Scarborough’ 8 Family, 
The Fallen Leaves, | The Comet of a Season, Ma iB sath Hi; John Caldigate. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. | ‘I say No.” | Maid of Athens. aoa aeay. va | The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
7 — gd __ By FLORENCE MARRYAT. _ Not Wooes, but Won. | By MARK TWAIN. 
y Mrs. Open! Sesame! Two Hundred Ponnds Reward. Tom Sawyer. 
>, - | | y 
. hk gaa |A ort of Wild Oats. ag Black than We're Painted An Idle Excursion. 
re F 4 A Little Stepson. y Proxy. High Spirits. Pleasure Trip on the Continent. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. Fivhting the Air. Under One Roof. | Carlyon’s Year. A Tram Abroad. , 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. | Written in Fire. ' A Confidential Agent. Stolen White Elephant. 


The above is a Sclection only. The Complete List of nearly FOUR HUNDRED NOVELS will be sent free upon application. 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By Mark Twain. Cheap Edition, post 8vo, illustrated 


_boards, 28. 











“The RIGHT HONOURABLE: 7” 8 Romance of Society and Politics. By Justin 


meCanene, M.P., and Mrs, CampBELL- PRAED. 3 vols. crown 8yo. [at every Library. 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: a Novel. By D. Christie Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s 


Coat,”’ he. C _Now and Cheaper Edition. _With a » Frontispiece by. Arthur Hopkins. Crown 8r0, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 











TRAVELS with a DONKEY. By R. Louis Stevenson. With a Frontispiece by ‘Walter 


Crane. FIFTH EDITION. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The SILVERADO SQUATTERS. ByR. Louis Stevenson. Cheap Edition, Picture Cover, 


1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 





POEMS by WALT WHITMAN. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by 


WitiiaM Micuart Rossetti. A New Edition, with a Steel-plate Portrait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made ,..,er, aud boundin) ‘ram, 63. 
MISCELLANIES: Essays. By Algernon C. Swinburne. Crown 8vo, clu.u extra, 12s. 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1886. With Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by Henry Blackburn. 1s. 
In PERIL and PRIVATION: Stories of Sea Adventure. By James Payn, Author of 


* ‘By Proxy,” * &e. With ‘numerous Illustrations, 5, crown 8v0, cl cloth th extra, 6s. 














ENGLISH MERCHANTS: Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British 


Commerce. By H. R. Fox Bourne, With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 








INDOOR PAUPERS: a Book of Experiences. By One of Them. Crown 8vo, 1s; 


cloth, 1s 6d. 








DEATH of the MAHARAJAH HOLKAR.—A LETTER to the Hon. Sir CHARLES U. 


AITCHISON, K.C.8.1., Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjaub, from Major EVANS Ba, | late Madras Staff Corp. Damy 8 8yvo, c’oth extra, 23. 

















SCIENCE GOSSIP. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taylor. The July Number is just ready, 


with many Illustrations, price Fourpence. 


BELGRAVIA. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for July :—Mohawks. By M. E. 


Brappon. Illustrated by P. Macnab.—ZILLAd von EPHRAIM. By Liti1as Wassermann.—A TOURIST’S NOTE3S.—HOW WE FLOATED the TRIXIB 
GOLD-MINE COMPANY, LIMITED. By M. Larna-Mrason.—The MISSING DEKD. By OC. E. Matuet.—AARON MACKLEHOSE. By Epew PHILLporTs. 
—ATRUST. By J. Crawrorp Scotrt.—A RUN on SKATES. By G. A. Stocks.—THAT OTHER PERSON. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for July :—A 


HAZARDOUS EXPERIMENT. By Luge Lovart.—NOVELISTS’ LAW. By Atrrep Bamzy.—SNAKES. By Par Rosinson.—‘ LITTLE DRURY 
LANE.” By H. Barton Baker.—The DEVIL’S CAULDRON. By Curnpert WitHERS.—LONGFELLOW and his FRIENDS. By R. H. SHEPuERD.— 
The MONKS of ISLAM. By E. M. CLiergke.—SCIENCE NOTES. By W. Martirv WitiiAMs, F.R.A.S.—-TABLE TaLK. By Sytvanous Ursan, 


_ London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Loxvon: Printed by Joy CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, i in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Stran-1; and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, "aforesaid, Saturday, June 26th, 1886, 


















































